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THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


T was more convenient for the CuanceLtor of the Ex- 

cHEQUER than conducive to the public advantage that 
he knew himself beforehand to be secure against the censure 
of his most formidable critic. The advantages of an Oppo- 
sition are never more conspicuous than when for casual 
reasons its functions are temporarily suspended. Mr. Giap- 
sTONE’S approval of a Budget practically borrowed from his 
own was cordial and almost unqualified. In one of his 
election speeches at Greenwich Mr. Gtapstone ridiculed 
Mr. Disrakti for suggesting that the rate of Income-tax 
should be diminished, on the ground that it was inexpedient 
to maintain the annoyance of the collection except for the 
purpose of raising a considerable revenue. In the House 
of Commons Mr. Guapstone defended the reduction by the 
only tenable argument in its favour. The CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer has not hitherto pledged himself either 
to the permanence or to the future abolition of the 
tax; but in removing one-third of the burden, he may, 
as Mr. Guiapstone observed, be supposed to contem- 
plate the possibility of abolition. The author of a 
more sweeping measure naturally welcomed an instal- 
ment of his own comprehensive offer of relief. If Mr. 
Giapstonr’s judgment had been wholly unbiassed, he 
might perhaps have warned the House of the possibility 
that in a future year it may become necessary to cover by 
am increase of the rate a deficiency which is not unlikely 
to be caused by the reduction. Mr. Laine was perfectly 
justified in protesting against the conventional doctrine 
that the of the ExcHEquer and the House of 
Commons should be absolutely bound to adopt the Esti- 
mates as they are framed by a permanent heads of 
departments. The prosperity o: country sometimes 
advances or in Mr. by 
leaps and bounds, while the Commissioners of Revenue 
are properly and necessarily bound by various fixed rules. 
It may be admitted that in his speech on Thursday Sir S. 
Norrxcots farnished some additional reasons for expecting 
a moderate increase of receipts ; and, as he justly remarked, 
a conjectural stagnation of the Sugar duties would only 
prove that the sacrifice of revenue has been over- 
estimated. 

Mr. Grapstone and Sir 8. Nortucore concurred in the 
undeniable proposition that the Budget and the Estimates 
equally represent the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet; and while Mr. Giapstone ironically expressed 
his confidence that no large addition to the naval ex- 
penditure was projected, the CHANCELLOR of the Excuz- 
QUER limited his apprehensions to the possible necessity 
of a small Supplementary Estimate. evertheless Mr. 
Warp Hunt’s statements with respect to the condition and 
wants of the navy furnish a strong reason against undue 
remissions of taxation, although they may perhaps not 
greatly affect the narrow margin of surplus allowed for the 
present year. The postponement of a large expenditure to 
another financial year would not justify the reduction of 
the Income-tax, which must be regarded as permanent. 
It may even be suspected that Sir S. Norrncore’s pro- 
fessed equanimity was more seriously disturbed by the 
statements of his colleague than by Mr. Goscuen’s 
inference, which was, indeed, hypothetically sound. The 
that the Cuancettor of the ExcHEQueR was 
pradent in disposing of all his surplus in anticipation of 
the demand of ido be frivolous, were 
Seriously urged. The Government ought to act as a whole, 
although the administration is necessarily distributed 
among the great departments ; and the duty of the Finance 
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Minister is not to starve but to supply the public service. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being con- 
siders the expenses recommended by the Secretary of State 
for War or by the First Lord of the Admiralty excessive, 
it is his business to represent his views to the Cabinet, and, 
if possible, to obtain the consent of his colleagues to reduc- 
tion. Itisimpossible to suppose that Mr. Warp Hunt was 
expressing only his personal opinion when he intimated 
that the charges for construction and repair of ships would 
either in this or in a future year exceed the Estimates framed 
for the use of his predecessor. His elaborate speech 
was principally directed against undue saving; and it 
could only have been for the purpose of supporting a 
practical conclusion that he entered into an apparently 
unnecessary attack on the policy of the late Government. 
The Ministers are at present in the anomalous position of 
recommending to the House of Commons a scheme of 
finance which will sooner or later be inadequate to meet the 
cost of their scheme of naval administration. It is possible. 
that, even without any increase of expenditure, the surplus 
may be reduced to less than nothing by the diminution 
of the revenue. It is almost impossible that the receipts 
should be sufficiently elastic to cover supplementary naval 
Estimates ; and the reputation of the Government will be 
seriously affected if, for the first time in several years, they 
create a deficit. Sir Starrorp Norracors has no reason to” 
complain of any want of candid acknowledgment of his 
merits ; but he has yet toearn the confidence of the country 
by the results of his operations as well as by his financial 


proposals, 

It is not a little strange that Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s 
subsidy to the rates has been almost universally approved. 
A contribution of somewhat more than a million involves 
the principle for which the advocates of the ratepayers 
have consistently contended. It is true that, as landowners 
bear their full share of national burdens, they are only re- 
lieved to the extent by which the area of general taxation 
exceeds that of rating. The occupiers will in most in- 
stances receive the whole benefit of the allowance for the 
maintenance of lunatics and for the police, because the 
consequent reduction of rates will be too small to- 
be considered in future adjustments of rent. In some 
Unions the reduction of the cost of lunatics by nearly 
one-half will perceptibly affect the amount of poor rates, 
and the county rate will be sensibly diminished by the 
relief from another fourth of the expense of the police. 
The CHancetLor of the ExcHEequer received much praise 
for the arrangement by which he maintained the interest 
of the local authorities in economical administration. Wher 
the Government subscribes a fixed sum for the maintenance 
of every lunatic, it is supposed that the motives for 
vigilance in the expenditure of the margin will be in no~ 
degree impaired. In consideration of Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore’s adherence to sound doctrine in the case 
of lunatic asylums, the House of Commons con- 
doned his adoption of the contrary plan in dealing 
with the police. It is evident that if the governing body 
of any county so far abandoned the traditions of rural< 
administration as to indulge in extravagance, the Treasury 
would be compelled to pay an excessive sum in aid of the 
rates. The Inspector on whose certificate the Government 
allowance is paid only reports that the police is efficient in 
condition and numbers. Excess of numbers would not 
come within his official cognizance. Fortunately there is 
not the smallest probability that either the justices or any” 
body which may inherit their present functions will - 
unnecessarily augment the police force; and the public 
funds would have enjoyed the same security against 
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waste if the national contribution to the cost of 
asylums had, like the police allowance, been pro- 
portionate to the outlay. It is a fallacy to suppose 
that local responsibility has been in any way protected 
by the Cuancettor of the Excmrqver’s measures. The 
administration of the asylums belongs to the counties, 
while the payment in aid of rates will be made to the 
Unions. The only function of the Guardians is to take care 
that all lunatic paupers are sent to the asylum, and 
further to pay for each patient the amount required by 
the governing body. The truth is that the justices 
are in no degree anxious to allow undue luxuries 
to the inmates. The frequent additions to the expense 
of asylums are almost always incurred in deference to 
the suggestions of the Commissioners of Lunacy, who 
represent the central authority. If the Cuancettor of 
the Excuequer had made his donation in the form of an 
assumption of a certain proportion of cost, his beneficence 
would have been equally exempt from risk of abuse, and it 
would have been more generally appreciated. The diminu- 
tion of the poor rates of each Union will be proportionally 
small, while the same sum would have relatively assumed 
a respectable magnitude if it had been deducted from 
the county rate. The question of distributing a sum 
arising from a certain source among the same persons 
in different shapes is of secondary importance; but 
the haste with which the majority of critics ap- 
plauded Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s measure is not un- 
deserving of notice. The not inconsiderable sum which 
is to be bestowed on a few parishes by rating Government 
buildings might have been more advantageously retained 
in aid of a questionable surplus. In almost all cases 
Government establishments add largely to the wealth of 
the districts in which they happen to be situated. Many 
towns have of late been urging on the Government their 
special claims to be made district military centres, although, 
in the present state of the law, the barracks and other 
works would be exempt from rating. It may perhaps have 
been difficult to resist the importunity of towns which, like 
Portsmouth and Chatham, displayed their admirable senti- 
ments so conspicuously at the late election. 


If the CuanceLtor of the Excnequer had committed the 
error of mixing up political and financial considerations, he 
might shelter himself by the authority of Mr. Giapsroyz, 
who introduced into the discussion, almost without at- 
tracting notice, a menace or intimation which was perhaps 
more significant than his examination of the Budget. It 
— that in Mr. Giapstong’s opinion the recent verdict 
of the constituencies must be distinguished from the voice of 
the nation. In other words, the late Minister appeals to 
extended or universal suffrage against the condemnation 
which has been passed, not so much on his policy, as on 
the tone and temper of his administration. 


THE NAVY. 


by Mr. Warp on Monday 
in moving the Navy Estimates gave rise to much 
animated discussion, until on Thursday Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore gently threw his fervent colleague overboard. 
Mr. Hoyt adopted the Estimates of Mr. Goscuzy, but 
he explained that he had not had time to communicate with 
his colleagues as to their general results, and that he bound 
himself to nothing except to saying that when he asked for 
ten millions of money for the navy, he must be understood 
to mean that he should certainly want ten millions. So far 
as he could see he should want a good deal more, but he 
could not say how much. He had found the state of the 
ironclad fleet most unsatisfactory, and he was not going to 
let it remain so. This naturally provoked the retort from 
Mr. Goscuen that, if this was so, the Ministry could not be 
justified in giving away all the surplus of the “estimated 
revenue. The late Government left the present Ministry 
a remarkably handsome amount of money to start 
with, and the present Ministry at once gave away the 
money, and said that a large portion of it ought 
to be spent on urgent public purposes. But this is a 
matter apart from the condition of the navy, and from 
the real wants of the navy if England is to retain its 
maritime supremacy. What we want to know is, first, 
whether our ironclad fleet is in a condition below what the 
interests of the country demand; and, secondly, if this is 
the case, how much ought to be spent beyond the present 


we have to consider our ironclad fleet as it is in itself, and 
as it is in comparison with the ironclad fleets of other 
nations. There can be no doubt after what Mr. Hunr has 
said, that the efficient force of our ironclad fleet is in reality 
far less than would be supposed if nothing were known of 
it but its nominal strength. We have fifty-five ironclads, 
of which forty-one are seagoing ships, and fourteen are 
available for harbour and coast defeyce. Out of the forty. 
one seagoing ships five are in course of construction, and 
nine are not fit to go to sea or worth making fit. 
We must take off nine more for vessels that will 
be available some day, but notin the present year; and 
this brings us down to eighteen. But then, although we 
shall have eighteen at some period of the present year, 
four are undergoing repairs and will not be ready until 
August next. The real effective strength of English iron. 
clads fit to go to sea this summer is just fourteen. In the 
same way, of our fourteen coast ironclads only nine can be 
considered really fit for their work. The other five are on 
foreign stations, and are not worth bringing home. 
Fourteen ironclads to conquer the maritime world, and 
nine to keep us safe at home, seems certainly a small 
residuum into which to have boiled down the invincible 
navy of the Mistress of the Ocean. That it is not enough 
was virtually confessed by Mr. Goscnen, and was not 
questioned by any speaker. Mr. Hunr declared that so 
phantom a sort of navy should not exist while he was at the 
Admiralty. He would have an ironclad fleet much more 
worthy of the name and power of England, and when he 
had found out how much beyond his ten millions would be 
wanted to carry out his patriotic purposes, he would let Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore know. If unfortunately the infor- 
mation should derange the patriotic purposes of his colleague, 
who desires to conciliate the clamorous world of tax- 
payers, that seemed to Mr. Hunt on Monday to be the 
look-out of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to have 
nothing to do with the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


That the nation will have to spend more money on 
its ironclads is certain; but it is not necessary to be in any 
very great alarm about the state of the navy. It is not 
only what we have got, but what other nations have got, 
that is to be considered ; and if our effective strength is 
much smaller than our nominal strength, we may be sure 
that this is the case with all our possible rivals. Mr. Ruz, 
in writing to the Times, has informed Englishmen who 
might be tempted to be alarmed that nearly all the French 
ironclads are wooden built. Such ships are now wholly 
discarded in the English navy, as they will not last, and 
cannot be really compared with iron ships. We have, as 
Mr. Goscuen said, nine ironclads that could sweep the 
Channel. Then Mr. Hunt condemns Mr. Reep’s favourite, 
the Devastation, to the rank of a coast-defence ironclad, as 
he says that his nautical advisers do not think that it would 
be safe to send her really to sea. Mr. Raep of course 
questions this. Ifa certain cul de sac, which he derides 
as ridiculous, were taken away, he is confident that the 
Devastation might be safely sent into the middle of the 
Atlantic. It would be uncommonly wet work being 
on board her, but he is confident she would float. This 
a question as to which naval men must be left to fight 
their own battles, but what Mr. GoscHEN said seems perfectly 
true, that if the Devastation is to be ranked as a mere coast 
vessel, so ought the Peter the Great, that pride of Russia, 
with a description of which Mr. Rexp not long ago scared 
his countrymen. Then, when it is said that out of fourteen 
of the coast ironclads five are not available, Mr. Reep ex- 
plains that they were not meant to be available. They were 
small insignificant ships built as experiments, and if they 
can be of some little apparent use on a foreign station, that 
is all that any one who knew their history could ever 
have expected of them. Many of our ironclads, too, are 
temporarily disabled from their boilers having worn out 
sooner than was expected ; and if English boilers wear out, 
it is to be supposed that foreign boilers wear out too. Nor 
is it at all fair to look only at ironclads if we want to judge 
of the strength of the whole navy. The late Government 
did not spend much money. Mr. GoscHEen would probably 
allow, if it was his business to allow such things, that it did 
not spend enough money on ironclads, but it spent consider- 
able sums on gun-vesselsandgunboatsand sloops. For many 
urposes of war vessels of this kind are invaluable, and the 
glish navy presents on this side a very satisfactory 
aspect. The numberof men remains this year very much 
the same as last, and 60,000 seems to have been taken for 


Estimates to put it in a proper condition. On the first point 


some time as the proper normal strength. The system of 
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training boys for the navy has been very successful, and 
makes military men wish that they could get recruits of an 
equally good quality in some such easy way. Admiral 
Extrot, as member for Devonport, complained that the dock- 
yards are atrociously managed, that good workmen will 
not stay in them, and that the supplies of stores are most 
inadequate. Mr. Hunt, happy in his plea of being new to his 
office, promised to go himself to look at the Dockyards 
when the recess begins, and with this promise Admiral 
Extior had to be contented. Mr. Reep laments that a 
foolish parsimony has hitherto prevented our admirals 
having the means granted to them of studying naval tactics 
under the new conditions of modern warfare, and that the 
limited stock of coal served ont to them does not permit of 
their trying the requisite experiments. Mr. Reep may 
probably be right in this. The chances are that under the 
Gtapstone Government an admiral would not get as much 
coal for his experiments as in his zeal for the service he 
would like to expend. But on the whole the navy is, apart 
from the ironclads, in a satisfactory state—well manned, 
well commanded, and well armed. 

Mr. Hoyt, adopting Mr. Goscnen’s Estimates, explained 
what he intended to do in the way of spending money on 
ironclads during the present year, or, to speak more strictly, 
he told the House what Mr. Goscuen would have spent, 
and said that he was himself considering how much 
more to spend. As Mr. Reep justly observed, it was im- 
possible that a Minister who so distinctly repudiated the 
policy of his predecessors with regard to ironclad ship- 
building could rest satisfied with the meagre projects of 
Mr. Goscuen. The simple fact appears to be that, if we 
have 60,000 sailors, we must have a certain number 
of shipsto put them in; and it now costs 170/. to 
put a sailor where a few years ago it only cost 
tool. But Mr. Goscuen, although he represented 
the reaction in the counsels of the Admiralty against 
the headlong economies and random changes of Mr. 
Curtpers, had to serve under a Premier who prided himself 
on his reductions of expenditure, and who in this particular 
year intended by a stroke of financial genius to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of his party. Coal and iron have been very 
dear, and Mr. GoscHen discovered that the only way of 
keeping the Navy Estimates down was to cut down the 
expenditure on ironclads to the lowest possible figure. He 
could easily justify himself. Who is there for England to 
go to war with? France is not likely to go to war, and 
France is the only nation that has a nominal ironclad fleet 
at all able to rival that of England. Then if one type of 
ironclad is devised, another is immediately invented to 
supersede it, and to be slow in the construction of ironclads 
is really to avoid expensive mistakes. What is meant by 
an efficient fleet? Is every boiler to be constantly changed 
on the suspicion that it may be corroded? When we talk 
of having a fleet available, are we to suppose that every ship 
on the list is to be fit to go to sea at a few days’ 
notice; for, if so, we are rushing into boundless fields 
of expense, and are aiming at a standard of perfection far 
beyond the dreams of any other nation. There is much in 
these arguments, and Mr. GoscHENn was quite right in re- 
minding his hearers that there is no need for a panic, and 
that by a good condition of the navy we ought to mean 
that which for practical purposes, and under average cir- 
cumstances, is a good condition. But it was quite obvious 
through the thin veil of Mr. Goscuen’s reserve that, if he 
could but have had alittle more money to spend on ironclads, 
he would have rejoiced as First. Lord, although asa colleague 
of Mr. GuapstonE he would have deplored so lamentable an 
instance of reekless expenditure. To those who have nothing 
to do with the squabbles of parties, who only pay taxes, 
and wish to see England with a navy worthy of its 
fame, it is comforting to find that the whole money 
question at issue is comparatively a small one. For the 
last fifteen years our average annual expenditure on our 
ironclad fleet has been under @ million sterling. Mr. Rzzp, 
who is one of the most ardent advocates of a liberal ex- 
penditure on ironclads, writes to point out that this sum 
taust be increased if the same results are to be produced, 
because prices and have risen, and that, as too little 
has been done for the last two or three years, there 
are arrears to be made up. But he altogether dis- 
claims the notion of imeurring any great increase of 
expenditure. Whereas we have a navy excellent in 
many respects, but falling short in one important 
particular, for ten millions a year, we might, even according 
to the views of those who wish on reasonable grounds to 


have more spent, possess a navy altogether excellent for a 
sum which no one would specify, but which we may put 
down at the ontside at half a million more. There is 
nothing whatever alarming in this, even if half a million 
more is necessary, which is not to be admitted until 
shown, although possibly an extra half-million of expenditure 
may happen to derange some future plans of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. For the present Sir Srarrorp Norrn- 
COTE seems to have checked Mr. Hvnt’s ardour. The 
Ministry is not going to repair too fast the mistakes of its 
predecessors. It will spend more than Mr. GoscuEen 
would have spent on ironclads, but it will not spend much 
more. Something like a hundred thousand pounds beyond 
the Estimates may perhaps be wanted this year, but even 
as to that Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is doubtful. The general 
conclusion of the Ministry appears to be that the country 
can afford to wait for the present, and may make its exist- 
ing ironclads do fairly well. As Mr. Goscnen justly re- 
marked, the comments of Sir Srarrorp Norrucote on Mr. 
Hvnt’s speech were the best exculpation of his own 
management of the navy while he was First Lord that he 
could possibly have desired. 


SPAIN. 


BE cana the decisive struggle in Biscay is still 
delayed, it becomes more and more evident that a 
crisis in Spanish affairs is approaching. Marshal Serrano 
has been embarrassed, not only by the obstinate resistance 
of General Exio’s army, but by political intrigues and 
disputes which are still only suspended. The mission of 
Admiral Torets to Madrid seems to have been caused by 
dissension among the members of the Cabinet which re- 
presents a temporary coalition. Sefior Marros, who is the 
leader of the Republican section, suspected some of 
his colleagues, and especially General Zapata, Minister of 
War, of a design to proclaim Don Atronso in concert 
with some of the chiefs of the army. Serrano has 
hitherto steadily opposed the restoration of the dynasty of 
Queen IsaBeLta, perhaps, among other reasons, because he 
must feel that he has offended the QuEEN whom he de- 
throned beyond possibility of forgiveness. Only a few 
months ago Admiral ToretE made it one of his principal 
arguments against the Republican party that its extrava- 
gances tended to facilitate the return of Don At- 
Fonso. It is not known whether the generals of the 
second rank share to any considerable extent in the 
opinions of Serrano and Torrre. There seems reason 
to believe that a large number of the officers of the army 
favour Don Atronso; and it oddly happens that some 
of those whose antipathy to the Republic has driven them 
into the army of Don Cartos could gladly witness the 
conclusion of some arrangement by which he might re- 
nounce his claims in favour of his cousin. The attempt to 
place Don Atroyso on the throne could scarcely be worse 
timed than at the present moment. Until the Carlists are 
defeated, no patriotic Spaniard would wish to promote a 
new and doubtful revolution. The Republic has few re- 
spectable friends ; but fortunately the present Government 
is only Republican in name. Even if Casretar were still at 
the head of affairs, his whole energies would be con- 
eentrated on the civil war, and he would assuredly deprecate 
any domesticchanges, however closely they might correspond 
with his political opinions. The Carlists would inevitably 
profit by an open rupture in the ranks of their opponents, 
and it is difficult to understand how the most factious 
members of the Ministry can have been induced to distract 
the attention of the Chief of the Executive from his diffi- 
cult military task. Admiral Torete appears to have patched 
up the quarrel for the moment; and probably all parties 
will for a short time be content to watch the fortune of 
war. The extreme Republicans in Carthagena and 
other places have again assumed a menacing demean- 
our; but they will scarcely venture to provoke a Govern- 
ment which, if it attains a decisive victory, will 
dispose of an irresistible force. The same considerations 
will operate still more forcibly on the minds of Srerrano’s 
mutinous colleagues at Madrid. The army which is now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Bilbao is the largest 
which has appeared in Spain for many years; and all the 
principal military leaders are gathered around their chief. 
If the lmes of Somorrostro were forced, and if Bilbao were 
relieved, SprRano would be at liberty to devolve the com- 
pletion of the task on one of his lieutenants ; and he wo~ld 
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probably at once return in triumph to Madrid. In that 


event, a sufficient force to overawe all insurgents might be 
spared from the Northern army. There is no other dis- 
ciplined body of troops in any -“ of Spain ex- 
cept in the Northern provinces. Serrano fails in 
his present enterprise, his position at the head of the 


Government will perhaps become untenable. Spain must 


have changed greatly if there are not rival generals ready 
to profit by any discredit which may fall on their superior ; 
and the Republicans would be ready on the first occasion 
to avenge themselves for their own discomfiture. General 
Pavia, who continues to maintain order in Madrid, will 
probably be able to decide the fate of Szrrano if the Carlists 
obtain a decisive victory. After his judicious expulsion of 
the rabble called a Cortes, General Pavia declined political 
office, and he has since contented himself with the military 
command of Madrid. No officer has of late exhibited 
greater force of character ; and the Republicans especially 
are penetrated with the wholesome conviction that it is not 
safe to trifle with General Pavia. 


Until the attack of Somorrostro is either resumed or 
rendered unnecessary by some movement against the 
Carlist position from another direction, it would be rash to 
anticipate too confidently the success of the relieving army. 
For some weeks the Carlists have abstained from replying 
to the languid and occasional fire of Serrano’s artillery. 
Their silence may be conjecturally explained either by 
want of guns and of ammunition, or by a determination to 
reserve their efforts for the decisive struggle. On the 
other side the intermittent fire is perhaps sustained for 
the exclusive purpose of encouraging the beleaguered 
garrison of Bilbao, which is shut out from all other 
external communication. During the interval which 
has clapsed since the unsuccessful attack on S. 
Pedro de Abanto, the force which defends Somorrostro 
has had ample time to strengthen the defences, and the 
Carlists are certainly not absolutely destitute of artillery. 
The mysterious negotiations which have been conducted 
between the head-quarters of the hostile armies are not 
likely to have tempted either party to relax preparations 
for the final struggle. It is still difficult to conjecture 
what bases of compromise could have been suggested by 
Serrano to which Don Cartos could have consented with- 
out the surrender of his claims to the Crown. It would 
have been idle to expect that General Ex1o would repro- 
duce the treachery of Maroro by concluding another 
Bergara Convention. Nevertheless the authenticity of the 
negotiation is sufficiently proved by the ostentatious 
declarations of the Government of Madrid that no such 
transaction has been attempted or contemplated. It is 
possible that Serrano may profit by his superiority in 
numbers to avoid the necessity of attacking Somorrostro 
in front. A considerable army has been assembled near the 
strong fortress of Santona under the command of General 
Coxcua. The communications of the Carlists to the east- 
ward are still open ; but if Serrano and his generals thought 
it possible to operate in their rear, the command of the sea 
might perhaps enable them to effect a diversion by landing 
a body of troops on the other side of Bilbao. In all 
no unnecessary risk will be incurred. SzRRano 

imself is far past middle life, and General Concua, 
though he is said to possess military ability, is eighty 
years old. General Exo, who commands on the other 
side, is old enough to have taken an active part 
in the civil war of forty years ago. It is impossible to 
judge among conflicting accounts of the comparative 
quality of the troops in either army. It may readily be 
believed that the rank and file of the Carlists would unani- 
mously resent any attempt on the part of their officers 
to promote the secession of Don A.ronso. General Exi0’s 
army is probably composed of incongruous materials, and 
some of his men are perhaps unwilling combatants. The 
forces of Serrano are on the average better disciplined, 
and they are more abundantly supplied with weapons and 
munitions of war. It is not surprising if they feel but 
faint enthusiasm for a cause which is but indistinctly 
defined. If they obtain a victory in the name of the 
Republic, the result may probably be the re-establishment 
of Monarchy. 

Although it is impossible to form any confident judgment 
of the probable result of existing complications, it may be 
safely assumed that the era of mere politicians and Parlia- 
mentary debaters is for the present closed. The war will 
necessarily restore to the army the power which for some 
time had seemed to have been transferred to party leaders. 


Prim, who was, with the exception of O’DonnELL, the most 
statesmanlike of recent Spanish Ministers, always professed, 
after he had attained power by the aid of the army, 
to rule according to constitutional forms with the as- 
sumed sanction of the nation. Soon after the expul- 
sion of Queen Isapetta, the Minister, being also 
the head of the army, issued an order by which 
officers and soldiers were reminded that they were strictly 
forbidden to take part in political affairs. After the murder 
of Prima, King Amapgo made a serious and unsuccessful 
effort to govern the country on those Parliamentary prin- 
ciples which are utterly distasteful to the great majority of 
Spaniards. In the meantime the Republicans employed 
themselves in intrigues with the soldiery which almost re- 
sulted in the dissolution of military discipline. The army 
which is now engaged in the North will be strong enough, 
even if it fails in defeating the Carlists, to dictate the mode 
of government to be adopted at Madrid. 


INDIAN FAMINE AND FINANCE. 


lp! figures of the Indian Budget which were tele- 


graphed yesterday bear out what we said last week 
about the impossibility of coming to any conclusion at 
present as to the ultimate incidence of the cost of the 
famine in Bengal. It is calculated that the net famine ex- 
penditure in the years 1873-4 and 1874-5 will be 
six and a half millions. The actual expenditure for the 
year 1874-5 may not exceed the estimate to anything like 
the extent to which the actual expenditure for the year 
1873-4 has exceeded the estimates formed at the beginning 
of the scarcity. Bunt the calculations for the coming 
year must have been made with extraordinary and almost 
miraculous correctness if they are not very largely ex- 
ceeded. Even so lately as the opening of Parliament the 
Unpver-Secretary of Strate for though he asked for 
power to raise ten millions by loan, hoped that three 
millions would be all that it would be actually necessary to 
raise. It now appears that eight millions and a half out of 
the ten millions must certainly be borrowed, to meet present 
liabilities, while Lord Satispury’s first detailed despatch to 
the Viceroy virtually orders a very large increase of expen- 
diture. Lord NortHsrook had secured 420,000 tons of rice, 
and Lord Sauispury estimates that of this 413,000 tons will 
certainly be required for the six most afflicted districts. But 
there will be partial distress in nine districts more, and in the 
distressed districts the demands on the Government store 
“cannot be confined to those who are in receipt of the 
“ wages or the alms of Government.” There will be numbers 
who will have money enough to support themselves, pro- 
vided that they can obtain rice at less than famine prices. If 
the Government were to refuse to sell to this class of per- 
sons, the only result would be that it would ultimately have 
them on its hands altogether. It will be good policy, there- 
fore, to sell to them even at a loss, in order to avoid having 
to give to them later at a still greater loss. Consequently, 
says Lord Sarispury, “as Government grain becomes the 
“ only grain of the district, the stores destined for the three 
“millions who will be on your hands must be every- 
“where divided in some degree with a less destitute 
“class.” Thus, supposing the 420,000 tons to be amply 
sufficient for the supply of those directly relieved by the 
Government, a large margin must be allowed for other 
demands likely to be made upon it. But this 420,000 tons 
may not be all available. Lord Sarispury instances the 
possible failure of arrivals, the shrinkage of transport, the 
chance of accident, the loss that may result from damage 
done by rain, to which, as a telegram the other day re- 
minded us, he might have added the danger of fires. It is 
impossible to say what deductions should be made from the 
420,000 tons to meet these unforeseen drains on the supply. 
But that in one form or another they will involve very 
considerable deductions can hardly be questioned. A third 
source of discrepancy between the provision and the need 
is the possible imadequacy of the calculations furnished to 
the Viceroy. As Lord Sa.isBury points out, the number of 
persons requiring relief was fixed in November attwomillions 
and a half. By March the estimate had been raised to three 
millions, and “it is impossible to assume with certainty 
“ that the tendency to an inadequate appreciation of the 
“ danger has already ceased to operate.” 

Accordingly on the roth of March Lord Satispury 
directed the Viceroy by tele to secure 200,000 tons 
more of rice from Burmah, thus increasing the Viceroy’s 
provision by nearly one-half; and though, in answer to 


a telegram deprecating any fnrther increase in Bur- 
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mese orders, he left the Viceroy free to provide the re- 
quisite supplies in whatever manner might seem best, he 
still instructs him to secure “a very ample margin to 
“ meet contingencies.” There can be little doubt that 
these orders will have the result of raising the Govern- 
ment stores by the amount indicated by the Secretary of 
Strate. No subordinate ruler will run the risk of failing to 
meet contingencies when he has been expressly ordered 
not only to meet them, but to meet them in a certain 
way. Lord Sauispury’s policy as regards the supply 
of rice is an earnest of his policy in othL.r respects. When 
he took office there was a general expression of satisfaction 
from all parties that India was now in the hands of a man 
who could rise to the level of the need, and meet an unpre- 
cedented emergency by a display of corresponding vigour. 
In matters of this kind increased vigour means increased 
outlay. Lord Satispury will secure universal support in 
dealing in this spirit with the Indian famine, but there can 
be no good in blinking the fact that his policy means in- 
creased outlay, and that increased outlay means additional 
burdens upon somebody. Who this somebody will have to 
be is a question upon which a significant little statement 
appended to the figures of the Indian Budget may throw 
some light. ‘ There are to be no new taxes imposed in 
“the financial year 1874-5.” When the effect which the 
famine is likely to have upon the taxpaying powers of the 
native community is taken into account, there is reason to 
fear that a similar statement may appear for more years 
than one, and the same causes which will make it impos- 
sible to impose new taxes will tend to reduce the yield of 
the taxes already in existence. 

The Daily News Correspondent is of opinion that the 
Government of India has shown itself thoroughly up to its 
work except in one particular. There was a delay in 
getting the transport machinery into working order and in 
beginning relief operations. is delay he attributes to 
Lord NorrHsrook’s desire to conceal the extent to which 
he was buying grain, and this desire he thinks was 
prompted by a fear of raising the price. Upon this charge 
there are two things to be said. In the first place, it is 
not proved that the delay in getting the transport system 
into working order was due to the concealment of the 
Government purchases. Lord Norrnproox is not a man 
to throw on subordinates any blame which he is conscious 
ought to fall upon himself, yet he has more than once 

ressed his disappointment and displeasure that the local 
officials were not more prompt in forwarding their esti- 
mates of the supplies akiah would be required for their 
several districts, and of the machinery which would be 
necessary for distributing them. It is not wonderful 
perhaps that these officers should not at once have 
understood that the efforts of the Government to meet 
the famine would be on a scale to which Indian history 
affords no precedent, or that, until they understood this, 
they should have failed to understand what was required 
of them in the way of calculation and information. But, 
supposing that they did fail to understand this, their 
negligence is sufficient to account for the delay in organiz- 
ing the systems both of transport and relief without tracing 
it to the Viceroy’s policy in concealing the extent of his 
purchases. In the second place, even supposing that this 
policy had caused delay, it would not follow that it was an 
unwise policy. Before that can be proved it must be con- 
sidered whether the evils arising from public purchases on 
an enormous scale would not have been greater than the 
evils arising from the delay in getting the transport and 
relief organization into working order. The Viceroy 
had to remember that the grain trade is the one great trade 
of India, and that upon this trade must mainly depend the 
supply of food to those who have money to buy it. It is as 
much as the Government can do to feed the minority who 
have no money, or not enough to feed themselves; and if, 
in addition to this, it had been saddled with the feeding of 
the majority who so long as the dealers have grain to sell 
will have the means wherewith to buy it, the result must 
have been an entire breakdown of the whole relief system. 
But in India the native dealers have so profound a belief in 
the ngs Mag ae of the Government that, if they had once 
got the idea into their heads that it intended to compete 
with them, they would probably have closed their stores 
or ceased to fill them. fos Norrusrook had to take ac- 
count of this among other contingencies, and even if it 
be true that in avoiding this danger he provoked others, 
he may still have made a wise choice between the two evils 
presented to him. pm 


THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. 


4 LORDS have very sensibly decided not to send 
the Land Transfer Bill to a Select Committee. To 
refer Bills for legal improvements to a Select Committee 
is generally to dig their grave; and while in Opposition 
Lord Carrns always dug a grave for every Bill he did not 
wish passed, and quietly and quickly covered it up, and 
allowed it to be heard of no more. But when Lord 
RomILty proposed to treat in the same way Lord Cairns’s 
own Bills, the CHANcELLoR stated insuperable objections to 
such a course. The Law Lords are wanted to hear appeals, 
and if the appeals are to be heard they cannot attend 
Select Committees. So that either suitors are punished 
for the legislative activity of the Government, or the Com- 
mittee adjourns its sittings until the Session is lost. 
Lord SeLBorve too pointed out that the Peers, by shirking 
all discussions in public, deprive the public of a great 
benefit, as, if such a Bill as the Land Transfer Bill 
is debated publicly, those who are practically interested 
in the questions raised have it brought to their notice 
what the Bill really means, and what it will or 
will not do for them. Landowners will always leave 
the details of dealings with their estates to their solicitors ; 
but if they are men of any intelligence, they must wish to 
understand the general outlines of the system which Lord 
Cairns proposes to establish, and a debate sustained by 
peers notoriously qualified to take part in it would afford 
the best of all possible popular explanations of the new 
measure. Meantime those who wish beforehand to com- 
prehend the leading outlines of Lord Catrns’s Bill may 
derive much light by perusing the Report of the Com- 
missioners who were appointed in 1868 to investigate the 
working of Lord Westsury’s Act. For the most part 
Lord Cairns has adopted the conclusions of the Com- 
missioners, as they in their turn had adopted the principles 
of Lord Carrns’s own Billof 1859. In some few particulars 
Lord Cairns has now followed an independent course, and 
the best mode of approaching what must in any case be 
a somewhat difficult and technical subject is to examine 
on the one hand what were the main recommendations of 
the Commissioners which Lord Carrys has adopted, and on 
what ground they were made, and on the other hand 
where and why he has diverged from the conclusions at 
which they arrived. 


The majority of the Commissioners recommended that 
the machinery of Lord Westsury’s Act should be kept 
up for those who might like to take advantage of it; but 
the objections to this are so obvious that although, out of 
compliment to Lord WestsuRY, who sat on the Commis- 
sion, his colleagues might have thought they could scarcely 
propose less, it is not to be wondered at tliat Lord Carrns, 
who comes to the subject perfectly unfettered, should get 
rid altogether of a system which has proved a total failure. 
It was the object of Lord Westsury’s Act to register the 
evidences of indefeasible titles and to make these titles 
good, not only against claimants to the land, but also 
against adjoining owners. Lord Carrns leaves disputes 
as to boundaries altogether out of sight, and this is in 
accordance with the views of the Commissioners, who 
recommend that, as to boundaries, the owner should do 
no more than give the best description in his power. The 
registration of indefeasible titles is still permitted, but 
the great feature of the Bill, as of the changes pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, is that titles of a less 
perfect kind are permitted to be regi What— 
as the Commissioners very sensibly asked—is the object 
of establishing a Registry in England? The thing wanted 
is not security of the landowners, for they are secure enough 
now; nor security of purchasers, for they are content 
with what they get in this respect; but ease of transfer. 
Purchasers do not want an indefeasible title; they are 
content with a good title, such a title as makes them 
reasonably secure that they can hold or transfer the land. 
What people want in the way of registration is what the 
law must give them, or the law will be inoperative. Ac- 
cordingly, under the Bill of Lord Cargns an owner will be 
enabled to register merely such a title as it is found that in 
ordinary life purchasers will practicallyaccept; and the theo- 
retical distance between such a title and an absolute title is 
abridged by two important provisoes—that the Registrar 
shall not go back more than orty years, unless some special 
cause for further inquiry is disclosed to him ; and that, if 
there is a theoretical imperfection which the Registrar 
may consider of no practical importance, he may state the 
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facts to the Court, which is then empowered to order that 
this theoretical imperfection may be disregarded. Appli- 
cants for registration will, under the Bill, have three 
courses before them. They may ask to be registered as 
owners with an absolute title, or as owners with a title 
limited in time—that is, stated to go back a certain number 
of years but no more ; or as simple owners without any title, 
and then the commencement of the registered title will date 
from the day of registration. Before, however, an applicant 
ean be so registered as proprietor only, the Registrar must 
be satistied that the applicant is prima facie entitled to the 
land tor the estate and interest claimed by him, and that 
he, or some person whose interest is in accordance with his 
being the proprietor, is in possession of the land or its 
profits. ‘This is a provision probably intended primarily to 
meet the case of trustees, but it will be desirable that in- 
furmation should be given when the Bill is discussed in the 
Lords as to what are the interests which this plan of registra- 
tion of proprietors without title is intended to protect. It 
may however be mentioned that no trust, express, implied, 
or constructive, is to be entered or referred to in the land 
register, and the register will not show that the proprietor 
is mortgagee or has a security only. 

But it is not merely the fee simple in freehold land that 
may be registered. Leaseholders, when more than twenty- 
one years of the term are, at the.time of registration, still 
unexpired, may be registered also, and, what is more 
important, charges may come on the register. This 
is contrary to the recommendations of the majority 
of the Commissioners, although some members of the 
Commission whose names carry great weight were of 
opinion that, unless the new scheme gave facilities for the 
ereation of charges, one main objectofa good system of regis- 
tration would be defeated; and Lord Carrns has adopted 
their opinion. A mortgagee may be registered as proprietor, 
and then, as between himself and third parties, he is to 
occupy in every respect the position of the proprietor; and 
a purchaser from the mortgagee will be on precisely as good 
a footing as if the mortgage had not existed, and he had 
purchased from the proprietor, although, as between the 
mortgagor and the mortgagee, the latter is to retain all the 
equitable rights which he now possesses. It is not, how- 
ever, in regard to mortgages, where the mortgagee steps, so 
far as third parties are concerned, into the shoes of the 
mortgogor, that there is any great novelty in the measure 
of Lord Camns. It is the new system of creating charges 
that will practically introduce a considerable change, and 
perhaps nuthing will conduce so effectually to make pro- 
prietors register as the facility they will possess of getting 
money on their land with trifling trouble and expense. 
Charges may be created in two ways. The registered 
proprietor is to receive from the Registrar a certificate 
stating that he is the registered proprietor of certain lands 
or leaseholds, and then he is to be at liberty to deposit this 
certificate with a memorandum endorsed on it stating the 
date and object of the deposit, and no charge or lien is to be 


created by any other deposit, and no lien for unpaid pur- 
chase money is to exist, unless a charge under the Act has | 
been created in favour of the vendor. The other mode in | 
which charges may be created is by registering an instru- | 
ment establishing the charge, and then the land certificate 
will vot be deposited, but it will have to be produced, and 
the Registrar will note on it a description of the charge 
created. When a charge is created under the Act, it will 
be registered, and the registered proprietor of the charge 
will have absolute power to deal with this charge, and to 
dispose of it or release it; and transferees from him will 
have nothing to do with any trusts by which the proprietor 
of the charge may be affected. The proprietor of the 
charge will have a certificate given to him of his proprie- 
torship, and a eharge is to carry with it, unless the instru- 


ment creating it negatives the presumption, a covenant to 
pay the amount charged and the right to take possession ; 
and registered charges are to take priority among them- 
selves according, not to the date when they are created, but — 
according to the date of their being entered on the register. 
Thus a person asked to lend money on land will easily make 
himself sure of safety, and the person anxious to borrow 
will be able, by goimg through a very simple form, to 
create such a security as. will enable him to get the money 
with the least possible delay. It is this power of getting 
money easily on land which those acquainted with colonial 
and Continental systems of registration have always repre- 
sented as one of the greatest benefits derived from the 


systems they admire; and it is impossible to do justice to 


the CHANCELLOR’s measure unless the importance of intro- 
ducing such a power into the legal sphere of English land- 
owners is adequately recognized. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


uy R. DISRAELI, in his answer to a question about the 
A Suez Canal, judiciously made little of the difficulty 
which has arisen ; but it would have been prudent to con- 
sult more carefully M. pe Lesseps’s personal susceptibility. 
The head of a great enterprise projected and accomplished 
by himself may perhaps think that even a Prime Minister 
takes a liberty in imputing his resolutions to caprice or 
irritation. In expressing his belief that M. pg Lessrps was 
aman of sense, not likely to adopt violent measures, Mr. 
DiskaELi implied that the threat of closing the Suez Canal 
was the effect of a casual burst of temper. The assurance 
that the French Government wasengaged in efforts to settle 
the dispute was more satisfactory than Mr. Disrag.t’s confi- 
dence in the final discretion of M. pr LessEps. On the 
other hand, the assent of Russia to the demands of the 
Canal Company requires explanation. The great import- 
ance of the undertaking entitles the proprietors to an 
equitable and liberal consideration of their interests. But 
for the energy of M. pr Lgssrps and the confidence reposed 
in his judgment and ability by capitalists, the Canal 
would not have been made. If the tariff attached to the 
concession proved to be inadequate, it would be unreasonable 
and inconvenient to construe the legal rights of the Com- 
pany too strictly. At the same time it is impossible to 
allow the dues to be raised at discretion to the derange- 
ment and discouragement of trade. The whole matter has 
been fully considered by the Commission which lately met 
at Constantinople, and, notwithstanding much difference of 
opinion among representatives of different nations, a scale 
of duties was ultimately settled and formally approved by 
the Porte. It is intelligible that the English representative 
should have been more anxious than some of his colleagues 
to secure moderation in the rates. His countrymen pay 
the greater part of the whole amount levied, and they 
perhaps best understand the tendency of low duties to in- 
crease the number of vessels using the Canal. In this, as in 
all similar cases, the greatest profit would probably be 
derived from a rate neither the highest nor the lowest 
which may have been proposed. The recipients of the toll 
naturally incline to the assumption that the tonnage passing 
the Canal will vary little with the charge, while ship- 
owners and freighters have no object but to reduce the rate 
to the lowest possible point. It is impossible for those 
who have not inquired minutely into the whole question 
to form an opinion of the justice of M. pz Lesseps’s claims. 
The Commission must be supposed to have been a compe- 
tent Court, and the presumption is against the litigant who 
seeks to reverse the judgment. The Company relies on the 
decision in its favour of a French Court, which may pro- 
bably have jurisdiction over the relations of the share- 
holders with one another; but it can scarcely give power 
to levy a certain scale of tolls in a foreign country, 


The danger of an arbitrary stoppage of the trade of the 
Canal may be safely disregarded. No Company and no 
undertaker, however meritorious, can be allowed -to hold 
the key of the passage between the East and the West. 
The Company cannot perhaps be compelled to provide for 
the maintenance, the working, and the lighting of the 
Canal; but if it perversely refuses to perform its duties, the 
Governments concerned in the matter will be fully justified 
in interfering. If M. pe Lesszps puts out the lights, and 
declines to perform any longer the services for which the 
Company is paid, the functions which the Company may 
repudiate must be discharged on behalf of all trading 
nations, probably by the Egyptian Government, which 
has already determined to take provisional possession of the 
Canal if the Company refuses to keep it open. The 
capitalists who constructed the Canal were in the first 
instance at liberty to withhold their contributions ; but in 
the nature of the case they have no right to close the 
communication which has once been opened. Even if 
the question admitted of argument, power fortunately co- 
incides with general expediency ; and although M. pg Lessrrs 
may have earned the right of holding almost diplomatic 
correspondence with sovereign Powers, he would be al. 
together helpless in a quarrel where he would also have 
placed himself in the wrong. Mr. Disrarti had good reason 
tor thinking, if not for saying, that M. pz Lesseps himself 
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canscatcely fail oncalm reflection toconcludethat his menaces 
were inconsiderate, though his agent in England has since 
formally repeated the obnoxious threat. If there were no 
other objection to the scheme of suddenly closing the Canal, 
such a measure would involve intolerable interference with 
pending arrangements and existing contracts. The orders, 
the purchases, and the charter parties which have been 
made on the assumption that the Canal would be per- 
manently open would produce inextricable confusion if it 
became necessary to revert to the obsolete transit by the 
Cape. Within half-a-dozen years hundreds of vessels have 
been built forthe express purpose of navigating the Canal, and 
it would be intolerable that a large part of the outlay should 
be rendered useless in consequence of a dispute between 
the Company and the Governments of Europe. M. be 
Lessers and his associates own the Canal to keep it open ; 
and their rights and powers must be suspended when they 
cease to be employed for their proper purpose. 


The enthusiasm for the Canal which formerly prevailed 
in the States bordering on the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea has been modified, though not destroyed, by experience. 
It had been confidently expected that Marseilles, Genoa, 
Trieste, and Odessa would divert trade from Liverpool and 
London by the geographical advantage of their comparative 
vicinity to the Ennal. The trade of Southern and Eastern 
Europe with India and China has in fact increased; but 
English commerce has profited by the reduction of dis- 
tance in a far greater proportion. Comparative shortness 
of sea passage is an advantage in competition; but the 
course of commercial navigation is determined chiefly by 
the importance of the markets at either end. The manu- 
facturing industry of England and the wants of a dense 
and wealthy population create an abundance of exports 
and imports with which no other community can for the 
present vie. Italy and Russia, having much less to sell 
and buy, have proportionally less need to use the Canal. 
If the transit were impeded by excessive dues, English 
merchants and shipowners would suffer the heaviest loss, 
but perhaps their weaker rivals would be sooner 
driven from the trade. If no political difficulty were inter- 
posed, the most desirable object for the interests of the 
Canal and of general commerce would be the transfer of 
the management of the undertaking into the hands of 
English capitalists. Some national prejudice may perhaps 
influence the judgment of those who are familiar with the 
administration and prospects of the Canal; but Englishmen 
may be trusted better than the people of almost any other 
country to lay aside patriotic prepossessions when they are 
dealing with serious matters of business. If the greater 
part of the shares of the Canal are at any time bought up 
by English investors, there will be no recurrence to threats 
of discontinuing the transit. The transfer of interest is 
not urgently required ; and probably it may be better that 
it should be postponed until the jealousies which formerly 
existed have been partially forgotten. France may fairly 
claim the credit of having promoted the Canal at a time when, 
partly in deference to the authority of Lord Patmerston, 
the enterprise was regarded in England with little favour. 
The political rivalry between England and France which 
explained Lord Patmersron’s apprehensions has now hap- 
py abated. There is no present reason to fear that Egypt 
will become a French dependency ; and Continental states- 
men must by this time be disabused of their fear that Eng- 
lish ambition has any object beyond defence and security. 
It is much more necessary to provide for the wants of com- 
merce than to guard against the remote contingency of 
war. Any increased efficiency which might arise from 
English ownership and management of the Canal would 
tend to the equal benefit of traders of all nations. 

The Egyptian Government has from the first more or 
less willingly acquiesced in the pretensions of the Porte to 
control the affairs of the Canal. The interposit‘on of a 
French settlement which might have become practically 
independent between Egypt and Syria would probably 
have been as unwelcome to the Kueptve as to the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople. In this, as in other instances, the 
sovereignty of the Porte furnished an additional security 
against foreign encroachment. It is highly convenient that 
the territorial jurisdiction over the Canal should be exercised 
by neutral States such as Turkey and Egypt. The Company 
would perhaps be able to place ter pressure on the 
Kueprve if he were not subject to the control of » superior. 
At present the Turkish Government is bent on enforcing the 
decisions of the Commission ; and the interest of all com- 
mercial nations would seem to be the same. It is scarcely 


probable that the Russian Government would countenance 
an unnecessary increase of tolls on the Suez Canal in 
deference to M. pe Lesseps, although he is projecting 
railways to connect the Asiatic possessions of Russia with 
India. Lord Dery will not fail to watch with care the 
progress of any negotiations which may take place. The 
Foreign Minister is seldom troubled with interference in 
matters relating merely to politics and diplomacy; but the 
merchants and shipowners who are interested in the navi- 
gation of the Suez Canal are a powerful and active body, 
and they will take care that any grievances which they may 
suffer receive due attention. ML vE Lesseps is in all proba- 
bility disposed to an amicable settlement of the dispute. 


FRENCH PARTIES AND THE SEPTENNATE. 


big wy are three possible ways of describing the exist- 
ing Government of Franee. According to the first, 
it is a Republic legally and irrevocably established for 
seven years. Before the 2oth of November Marshal 
MacManon was President of the Republic, just as M. Turers 
had been before him. The law of that date made no 
change in his powers or in the title under which he exer- 
cises them. It simply confirmed him in the possession of 
them for a fixed period. According to the second view, the 
Government is either a Republic or a Monarchy according 
as the Assembly shall hereafter choose to make it, and all 
that the law of the zoth of November did was to provide that, 
whichever it be, the executive power shall remain in the 
hands of Marshal MacManon for the full term of seven 
years, provided that he wishes to retain it. If the Assembly 
thinks fit to establish a Republic, he will continue to be 
called President. If it prefers to restore the Monarchy, 
some other title must be found fer him. But under one 
name or another he must remain at the head of the Govern- 
ment until the year 1880. Those who hold this theory pro- 
bably believe that if the Assembly has the good sense to recall 
the Count of Cuamporp, Marshal MacManon will not insist 
on maintaining his technical rights in the presence of his 
lawful sovereign; but they admit that, if he did so, he 
would only be sinning against good taste. The third view 
regards the present form of government as something 
peculiar and unprecedented. For the next seven years 
France will live neither under a Republic nor under a 
Monarchy, but under a tennate. When the seven 
years are over, Frenchmen will awake from their charmed 
sleep and take up the quarrel between Monarchy and 
Republicanism just where they left it. But for the 
present the rivalry between the two forms of government 
is suspended, and any one who attempts to revive it before 
the seven years are over breaks the law of the zoth of 
November. 


The first of these three views is that taken by 
the Left Centre. They assert that, France being a Re- 
public, and pledged to remain a Republic for seven years, 
the Assembly is at liberty to consolidate the Republic, 
though it is not at liberty to set up anything else in its place. 
They regard the Marshal’s term of office as a breathing space 
in which this may be done with good effect. The second 
view is the view which finds favour with the Right. When 
it was found impossible to effect a Restoration last autumn, 
the first want of the Royalist y was an interval in 
which to recruit their strength before making another effort 
in the same direction. By placing Marshal MacManon at the 
head of affairs, they yas to secure this. They allege that 
the law of the zoth of November is sufficiently complied with 
if they profess ae for Marshal MacManon’s person and 
readiness to obey him for so much of the seven years as he 
continues to ask for obedience. The third view is espe- 
cially the view of the Right Centre. They argue that at 
ea there do not exist the materials for creating either a 

public or a Monarchy, and that the question been 
put on the shelf in order to give time for the formation of 
an independent public opinion. Such an independent pub- 
lic opinion cannot be created until Radicalism has been 
suppressed, and their hope is that when Radicalism has 
been suppressed for seven years under the Septennate, the 
popular form of government will be a decidedly Orleanist 
type of Monarchy. 

The question of most interest in France just now is, 
which of these three theories the Government will in the 
end adopt. So faras the official utterances of the Ministers 
go, there has been nothing but contradiction and equivoca- 
tion. The text of the law itself admits of different inter- 
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pretations. It confides the executive power to Marshal 
MacManon for seven years, and then provides that this 
power shall be exercised “ with the title of President of the 
“ Republic, and under the existing conditions, until the 
“ modifications which may be introduced by the Consti- 
“ tutional laws.” If these modifications extend to the title 
as well as to the conditions under which the Marshal exer- 
cises the executive power, there is a in the law to 
prevent the Assembly from christening him Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom, and so making France a Monarchy 
by implication; which is what the Right contend. If the 
modifications can only be introduced into the conditions, 
and the title of President of the Republic is to continue 
unchanged, then it is clear that for the term of the 
Marshal’s power France must remain a Republic; which is 
what the Left Centre, and, with some difference of 
meaning, the Right Centre also, contend. The Duke of 
Broa.iz’s speeches do nothing to remove this uncertainty. 
On the one hand, he has said that the Assembly has shown 
its confidence in the Prestpent of the Republic by entrust- 
ing him with the executive power for several years, and 
that the Presrpent has returned this confidence by leaving 
it to the Assembly to decide what shall be the attributes of 
his power. This clearly limits the sphere of the Constitu- 
tional laws to the determination of what amount of power the 
Presipent of the Republic shall possess; it does not imply 
any right in the Assembly to change the character or name 
of the person ssing it. In the same speech, however, 
the Duke of Broaiie said that when the Constitutional 
Committee had made its report, the Assembly would judge 
in its wisdom whether the state of parties permitted the 
establishment of a definitive Government, or made it desirable 
to prolong the existing truce. This certainly points to a pos- 
sible decision by the Assembly of the issue between Monarchy 
and a Republic, perhaps in the course of the present Session. 
It was by putting out these contradictory statements one after 
another, as the Journal des Débats says, that the Duke of 
Broa.ie secured a majority onthe 19th of November. The 
Republicans were secured by the assertion that nothing was 
changed; the Monarchists were secured by the assertion 
that everything might be changed. Since then the Duke 
had been repeatedly challenged to declare which of the 
two interpretations he intends to stand by, but as yet he 
has contrived to evade giving a positive answer. 


It seems impossible, however, that he should keep silent 
much longer. The recent Circular of the Munister of 
Justice is not less equivocal than the earlier declarations of 
the Government, but a very precise interpretation has been 
publicly placed on it by a letter from M. Lucien Bren to 
the Union. In this letter the Legitimist deputy states that 
when the Circular threatens with prosecution any news- 
papers which attack Marshal MacManon’s powers, it refers 
exclusively to newspapers which refuse to acknowledge 
that the executive power has been irrevocably confided to 
him for seven years. But no member of the Right, says 
M. Brux, would dream of contesting this. Under 
one name or another, Marshal MacManon will, if he 
chooses, remain the ruler of France for seven years. 
This does not hinder, and the Minister of Justice never 
meant it to hinder, the Assembly from pronouncing whether 
the country thus ruled by Marshal MacManon is a Mon- 
archy or a Republic. On the contrary, it is most important 
for the tranquillity of France that all doubt upon this point 
should be cleared up with the least possible delay. 
M. Brvy is a personal friend of the Minister of Justice, and 
it is even hinted that M. Derzrre does not object to his 
circular receiving this gloss. But, if so, the Duke of 
Brocuie will certainly be asked, as soon as the Assembly 
meets again, to say whether this is all that the Government 
means. If he accepts M. Brun’s theory of Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s position, he will retain the support of the whole 
Right; but he will convert the Left Bentre into active 
and possibly alienate a considerable section of 

e Right Centre. If he repudiates M. Brvn’s interpreta- 
tion, the long talked of schism between the Govern- 
ment and the Royalists can hardly be averted. 
M. Brun has maintained that the Union and_ its 
Legitimist colleagues have not violated the law 
of the z2oth of November by urging the Assembly 
to restore the Count of Cuamporp without further delay, 
and when the Assembly sets to work upon the Constivu- 
tional laws we may be sure that the Union will lose no 
opportunity of acting on M. Brun’s implied advice. If 
articles conceived in this spirit are not prosecuted, it will 
be clear that M. Brun has correctly appreciated M. 


Derryre’s meaning, and that the theory of Marshal Mac- 
Mauon’s position, which is accepted by the Right, is the 
theory accepted, or at all events tolerated, by the Cabinet. 
However resolute therefore the Duke of BroGLiz may show 
himself in keeping silent, it seems impossible that even his 
silence should not be quite sufficiently expressive. He 
will not thank M. Brun for thus forcing him to speak 
out, or to let his meaning be equally obvious without his 
speaking out; but, uypleasant as the compulsion may be, 
even the practised ingenuity of an Orleanist Minister can 
hardly succeed in evading it. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S BILL. 


\ E have often had occasion to show how Prince 

Bismarck, with all his genius, has committed a 
capital fault in his controversy with the German eccle- 
siastics from his disregard of the spiritual element of 
human nature while dealing with a religious body. He 
has committed the grave mistake of elevating antagonists, 
whom he ought to have made as uninteresting as possible, 
upon the pedestal of martyrdom. We should be very sorry 
to think that the English Bishops had made a similar false 
step in their way of treating the existing difficulties in the 
Church. We cannot, however, help fearing that the Arch- 
bishop of Canrersury’s policy of introducing a Bill for 
facilitating law suits on disputed matters of ceremonial, 
instead of attempting to define what the due limits of cere- 
monial should be, is one which may inflame instead of 
allaying present heats. The persons whose peculiarities 
have confessedly called down the Episcopal intervention 
are a class whose faults are all those of being so fond 
of church that they never can be stopped from over- 
working it. Fanatics they may be, wrongheaded, or con- 
tumacious, but at the bottom of all their aberrations zeal 
and devotion mark them as a class, and it follows from 
these premisses that where their conscience goes wrong, it is 
from being morbid, not blunted. They are emphatically 
the class of people who may be led, but cannot be driven, 
and the present policy is by no means one which is likely 
to take them on their tender side. However disagreeable 
they may make themselves to living Bishops, their ideal of 
episcopacy is peculiarly exalted; and if anything would 
make them unmanageable, it would be the sight of the 
united Episcopate of the country deliberately ignoring the 
opportunities of speaking and acting in their spiritual 
character in Convocation, synods, visitations, conferences, 
and so forth—at which they might so easily start the 
subject, and feel the clerical and popular pulses—in order, 
as members of Parliament, to hurry a measure through 
which it will be hard to persuade some persons is 
not meant as a short and sharp method of extinguishing 
Ritualism. 


Nor is it only Ritualists who will argue in this way. 
Ritualism may be a crime worthy of hanging, drawing, 
and quartering ; but before you can convict the criminal 
you ought at least to define the crime. This is just what 
those who are most forward in pushing the new mea- 
sure home have never cared to do. The oddities of the 
late Mr. Purcuas, whom Lord Netson bluntly described as 
being somewhat touched in the head, were no doubt wholly 
inconsistent with any settled order. But will the Arcu- 
BISHOP argue that it is necessary to revolutionise our 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in order to check the production 
of future Purcuases? His reference to the Bishop of 
DvuruaM, immediately after his recapitulation of poor Mr. 
Purcuas’s extravagances, was peculiarly unfortunate. After 
quoting a violent and offensive tirade of a Mr. Sranton 
against the Establishment, he went on to say, “‘ The Bishop 
“thought it right to take severe measures against a few 
“ clergymen who indulged in these practices,” adding that 
the “laity” of all Durham and Northumberland “ rose in 
“a body ” to “ express their approval,” and so on—which 
means, we believe, that there was one meeting held at 
Newcastle and money promised by those of the Bishop’s 
opinion. We need not remind our readers that these 
“severe measures” were, as we had occasion at the time 
to point out, the imposition of arbitrary and extra-canon- 
ical promises on curates as the condition of licensing 
them. The point which the ArcusisHop will find hard to 
justify is his assertion that Dr. Dykes and his friends were 
proscribed for ‘“ these practices” of Mr. Purcuas and 
Mr. Sranroy; for the only “ practice” unpalatable to 
bishop Barixe. which was ever brought home to Dr. 
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Dykes was that of standing before the table at the 
Communion. We cannot suppose that the ARCHBISHOP 
knew this when he made the sweeping assertion, but such 
looseness of statement may well make the most moderate 
Churchmen fear an engine of persecution in the novel juris- 
diction. It is very certain that, if it is intended to do for 
incumbents what the Bishop of Duruam has been doing for 
curates, and on equally slight provocation, the end of the 
Establishment is very much nearer than the Liberation 
Society in its wildest jubilation has ever anticipated, for it 
would be nothing less than the arbitrary enforcement of 
the narrowest Puritanism. The Bishop of Durnam has 
unhappily made himself a par character, and it is not 
unseemly to say that, armed with the powers which this 
Bill contains, he might bring the Church to a deadlock 
within his populous diocese. The ArcubisHop indeed began 
with a declaration of impartiality which was, we doubt not, 
sincerely uttered ; and he gave a sketch, more picturesque 
than flattering, of the village church of a former genera- 
tion. But he soon got into the anti-Ritual groove, and 
kept there all through his speech. It is only too much to 
be feared that, under the provocation of believing them- 
selves picked out for oppression, and in direct response to 
the ARCHBISHOP’s asseveration that the tribunal is intended 
to have a double action—to screw up as well as to throw 
down—High Churchmen may have wide recourse to that 
from which they have hitherto absolutely abstained, and 
make themselves delators of clergymen who in their 
opinion have fallen short of the Prayer Book standard. The 
Bishops may turn a deaf ear to these allegations, as well as 
to many others from the opposite side. But the spectacle 
of the Church of England converted into a hive of waspish 
informers will neither be edifying, nor safe, nor comfortable 
for the Bishops who will have fostered the swarm. 


The provoking part of the whole proceeding is that, 
with a little wider grasp of things as they are, the embroglio 
might have been converted into an Aad for at least 
attempting to replace the Church of England on a footing 
of new and strong stability. It is certain that on the one 
hand all the principal parties in the Church command an 
amount of congregational sympathy which entitles them to 
something more than indulgence, and on the other that it 
is impossible to bind down nineteenth-century aspirations 
by Toupor and Srvart restrictions. We should be ex- 
tremely sorry to see the Prayer Book tampered with; 
it has in the main an antiquity and breathes a spirit very 
different from Tupor or Stuart politics, and can be well 
maintained, if only for its unrivalled literary merit, as the 
formal standard of the worship of a people to whom its con- 
tents are very dear. But to accept the Prayer Book and to 
be enslaved to the Prayer Book are not altogether the same 
thing. That loose mass of revivals and novelties which it 
amuses some people to lump together as Ritualism has its 
strong as well as its weak points, and the Episcopal Bench 
might be as profitably employed in discovering which of 

-these points really hit wants of the day, and are healthy for 
the souls of living men, as in planning Acts of Parliament 
for the indiscriminate worrying of whole classes of laborious 
‘clergymen. The religious difficulty in large towns is purely 
unreal when every section of Churchmanship ought to be 
able within an easy distance to find that type of worship 
which is most congenial to it. In country parishes the 
case is different, and there we freely grant that the clergy- 
man ought to remember that, in forcing on his own theories 
against the feelings of the flock of whom he is minister, he 
offends alike against Christian charity and worldly common 
sense. But even in the country the day has twenty-four 
hours, and much may be done within that time. So long 
as the superstition holds good that Church means eleven 
and three o’clock, and that eleven and three o’clock must 
witness the same performances from January to December, 
the shoe will be sure to pinch somewhere. Even in the 
country, where different phases of Churchmanship are 
represented in the same parish, the Church might well 
witness different types of worship at various times of 
the day. These remarks may appear trite, but we believe 
that such simple and obvious reforms might smooth down 
difficulties which would resist the impact of more elaborate 
and pretentious machinery. At all events the experiment 
is worth trying, and if the attempt should be the cause of 
some little delay in legislation, the time would not be lost 
if only we avoided the hasty production of a cumbrous 
engine for the promotion of general ill-will. 


: The ArcHBISHOP seems to have attached considerable 
importance to a provision which is embodied in the 18th 


Clause of the Bill, and which we must reckon amongst the 
least defensible provisions of the measure—namely, the 
reversal of the well-understood and universal rule of our 
Courts, that an appeal suspended pro tempore the execution 
of the judgment of the lower Court. If such a thing as a 
partisan Bishop were an impossibility, if while what Univer- 
sity preachers term “ the inferior clergy” ostentatiously 
mount the differing cockades of “ High” and “ Low” and 
“Broad,” the Lord Bishop sat serenely aloft above the tempta- 
tions of frail humanity, then the propriety of such a provision 
might be considered without prejudice to the priméd facie ob- 
jection which exists against isolating any particular jurisdic- 
tion by novel provisions antagonistic to the general juridical 
system of the country. But we know that strong personal 
feeling may even penetrate the lordly halls of Auckland, 
and we must therefore strongly protest against a provision 
which might so easily be converted, in the hands of a 
prelate of unscrupulous conscientiousness, into an engine 
for worrying out practices which he knows are not illegal, 
but which he feels may be made impossible by a sufficient 
number of suspensions. The time has hardly come far 
treating English clergymen like French journalists. 


In another feature the Bill must be fundamentally 
altered. The three assessors whom the Bishop mus 
name are in each case chosen for the particular suit. 
This is copied from an Act more than thirty years old, 
and we believe seldom put in force, for the punish- 
ment of criminal clergymen. But to make it the first 
duty of the judge, in whose hands a new and illimit- 
able system of criminal jurisdiction has been placed, to 
pack for every case the knot of men who will be half 
assessors and half jurymen, is to impose upon the Bishop 
a responsibility from which the most scrupulous will 
shrink, and which the bitterest partisan must feel to be 
a temptation which ought not to have been thrown in his 
way. On the other hand, Bishops may argue that to fix 
the membership of their Court will be to put their own 
office into commission. On the whole, we should not be 
surprised to find that when they have got out of the echo of 
mutual congratulations over the neatness of their own 
handiwork, they will discover that the grievance is less 
tangible and the proposed remedy Jess workable than they 
had persuaded each other into believing. They may at 
least reflect that it is playing for very high stakes to cal] 
Parliament to subvert the legal status of all the clergy in 
the land, and to take care that those clergy shall not have 
the opportunity of being heard on, hardly even of consider- 
ing, the revolutionary measure. If the Bill breaks down 
under such circumstances, something else will break down 
with it. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


| is a favourite consolation of unpopular authors to remark 
upon the fallibility of critics. The most — illustration 
of that undeniable fact has been taken from the reception of 
Wordsworth and Keats by those who then sat in the seat of 
authority. Jeflrey’s dogmatic “ This will never do,” and the recom- 
mendation to Keats to go back to his gallipots, have been cast in 
the teeth of all self-appointed judges. The comfort thus given to 
bad authors of a later generation may a counterbalance the 
pain inflicted upon the original sufferers. e error was indeed 
at in both cases, though it would be only fair to remember that 
in each case it was an error rather of omission than commission. 
The faults attacked were real faults, though the merits were over- 
looked. Nobody will now deny that Wordsworth is constantly 
tedious, or that Endymion is in many respects a very crude per- 
formance. Criticism involving errors of a still grosser kind may 
have a real value of its own. e set aside the question as to the 
expediency of inflicting pain, even on a bad poet. Pope justifies 
his practice of making public 
That secret to each fool that he’s an ass 
by the plausible argument that 
No creature smarts so little as a fool. 
Providence, it may be, has given thick skins along with dull 
brains. But this excuse assumes that the critic is always right in 
his judgment, and is not treating with contempt a better man 
than himself. To the public, however, whatever may be the case 
of the sufferer, the assertion of an independent judgment, even 
when it is grossly erroneous, is valuable in its way. Criticism is 
good for nothing in so far as it is insincere, or in so far as it is 
merely the mechanical repetition of the judgment of other men. 
A great many writers are afraid of nothing so much as trusting to 
their own judgment ; and a mere echo of the accepted verdict of 
the day is of course valueless. But a distinct record of first-hand 
impressions, however absurd the may be, is generally worth 
studyi If people could only be induced to say frankly what 
they really feel, we should much sooner come to an understanding 
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n critical questions. The misfortune is that most critics think | 
ten to be not only right but infallible. They try to make | 
a universal law of their own private taste. If, instead of saying | 
Wordsworth is dull, Jeffrey had said Wordsworth bores me, he | 
would have been a useful witness instead of a bad judge. The 
fact that a great writer makes a certain impression upon his con- 
temporaries is one to be taken into account, however little we may 
be (comer to accept their verdict as final. 

Thus, for example, in the mass of Shakspearean criticism, it is 
as important to notice Voltaire’s “drunken savage” and the in- 
appreciative remarks of the old English critics as the wildest 

ulations of his German idolaters, The worst piece of criticism 
that was ever deliberately published by any human being we take 
to have been a remark of Gifford’s. After saying that Shak- 
speare was equalled or excelled in almost every quality by some of 

e contemporary dramatists, he asks what is that quality in which 
he was really pre-eminent and by which he deserves his immor- 
tality? The answer is that it was his wit. Words would certainly 
fail to give any adequate conception of the absolute want of even 
a rudimentary appreciation of op implied in such a state- 
ment; and yet we think it more valuable than the hundredth re- 

tition by some commonplace critic of the cant phrases about the 
a of human nature of the’ myriad-minded poet. If it 
shows nothing else, it at least shows what was the state of mind 
of a critical magnate whose teaching Byron accepted with 
reverence, though luckily he did not always accept its conclusions. 
Gifford, for example, recommended him to omit from the Siege of 
Corinth the most picturesque lines in the poem, where the wild 
dogs strip the scalp from a skull :— 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh. 

Byron’s critical judgments are far above Gifford’s level; and 
occasionally, as in the letters on Pope, imply genuine insight, 
though generally one-sided and perverted enough. His respect for 
Gifford is intelligible when one finds him calling Rogers the 
“Tithonus of poetry, immortal already,” and condemning himself 
and all the revolutionary school in comparison with that very faded 
Tithonus and the much stronger, but scarcely immortal, Crabbe. 
There is still much to be said by Byronic crities as to the poetical 
tendencies indicated by these opinions, The school from which 
they were more or less inherited, and to which Gifford, as a good 
Conservative, naturally adhered, has been sufficiently ridiculed for 
the absurdities, as they seem to us, of its judgments. Macaulay 
points out with his usual vigour how very erroneous were the 
criticisms passed by such men as Johnson and Walpole upon their 
contemporaries as well as upon their ancestors. Nobody indeed is 
more vigorous than Macaulay in assaulting a sophistry which was 
already thoroughly explodgd. He is admirable at attacking the 
errors of the generation which — his own; and could mount 
the breach with an abundant display of courage after its defenders 
had given up the game. It is amusing to remark, for example, 
how audaciously he disputes the old-fashioned theory of “ cor- 
rectness ” which had gone out with the school of Pope, assails the 
dramatic unities of time and place, and ridicules the old canons 
that the hero of an epic poem ought to be victorious and 
its first book unadorned with similes. He has no trouble in 
showing that Johnson was grossly unjust, not only to Shakspeare 
and Milton, but to Tom Jones, Gulliver’s Travels, and Tristram 
Shandy, and that Walpole allowed his prejudices as a fine gentle- 
man to bias his opinions as to the literary magnates of his time. 
Some of those opinions, indeed, are absurd enough. Johnson's 
criticism upon Zycidas has been quoted too often to be repeated. 
His remarks upon Shakspeare are sometimes equally absurd. The 
statement, for example, that, in discussing the particular ex- 
cellences which mark Shakspeare’s plays, we should “ allow to the 
tragedy of Hamlet the praise of variety,” is perhaps almost as silly as 
the phrase we have quoted from Gifford. Walpole may be condemned 
with equal facility. To say nothing of his characteristic dislike 
for the roughness of Johnson and Warburton, he attacked some of 
the greatest names in literature. He compares Dante, for example, 
to “a Methodist parson in Bedlam”—a statement in which, as we 
may remark in passing, he was countenanced by Voltaire, who speaks 
of the Divina media as “ stupidly extravagant and barbarous.” 
If Walpole did not share Voltaire’s prejudice against the “ drunken 
sav’ Shakspeare, it was because, in spite of his affected 
Gallicism, he shared a good many British prejudices. Walpole, 
however, was no fool, and most of his prejudices are an impression 
of a very sincere dislike to being bored. We are less angry 
with him for finding Thomson’s Seasons wearisome, or being 
vexed by the French admiration for Richardson, than 
grateful to him for saying sincerely what so many other 
people have felt. himself would have to invoke our 
mercy on the same grounds when, in his Essay on Bunyan, he 
pronounces the Faery Queene to be hopelessly tedious, and doubts 
whether anybody but a commentator could have reached the end 
of the poem if the six last books had been preserved. We may 
doubt whether Macaulay himself accom Tished the task of reaching 
the end of the existing performance. “ Very few and very weary,” 
he oars, “are those who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast.” 
The Blatant Beast does not die at all, though lamed for the time 
by Calidore. The last stanzas tell us that 

Now he raungeth through the world agai 
Ne any is that may him now restraine, 


He growen is so great and strong of late. 
Judgments of this kind should, in fact, be cousidered purely from 


the historical point of view. The insensibility of the acutest 
critics in the last century to Gothic architecture and to romantic 
poetry is a fact to be explained rather than an error to be de- 
nounced. When Hume, in some remarks upon Home’s Douglas, 
shows a strong preference of Racine to Shakspeare, it would be 
ridiculous to censure what is an interesting illustration of contem- 
porary habits of mind. Nothing would be easier than to fill any 
number of pages with equally erroneous verdicts of men of the 
finest taste. A couple of specimens may be enough. Macaulay 
ridicules Johnson for praising the Creation of that “ por- 
tentous bore Blackmore.” Johnson is merely following the Toad 
of Macaulay’s idol, Addison, who calls the same poem “ one of 
the most useful and noble productions in our English verse”; 
and says that the reader will find in it “the depths of philosophy 
enlivened with all the charms of poetry,” and be pleased “ to see so 
great a strength of reason amidst so beautiful a redundancy of the 
imagination.” Addison, however, was not the only writer whose 
approval of the moral purpose of a poem has prejudiced his judg- 
ment of its literary merits. Generally speaking, his critical 
instincts are as fine as the reasons by which he supports them are 
strangely puerile. Of the later writers who more or less acknow- 
ledged his authority no one showed a more exquisite taste than 
Goldsmith; and we find Goldsmith saying that the work which 
he would select as the most perfect example of English genius 
would be the Rape of the Lock; and remarking on Milton’s Allegro 
and Penseroso, that though they show a “correct and strong” 
imagination, the irregular measure of the introduction “hurts an 
English ear.” 

The second-hand repetitions of such opinions by superior writers 
have, of course, no interest ; but where we find them put forward 
in undoubted sincerity by men of genuine power they are valuable, 
whether as illustrating some odd personal prejudice, or as showing 
how the development of a strong mind is mhodified by breathing an 
intellectual atmosphere different from our own. The writers who re- 
volted against the old errors fell into errors which strike us as equall 
absurd. Charles Lamb's preference, for example, of Marlowe's 
version of Faust to Goethe’s is an amusing proof of the humourist’s 
addiction to a particular vein of thought; and his judgment 
may be compared with De Quincey’s ingenious theory that 
Goethe’s reputation was ephemeral, and a due to the 
splendour of his official position at the Court of ,_ all We 
laugh at such whims, but we must admit that there is a cer- 
tain value in a good sturdy prejudice. Criticism has not 
as yet passed into the scientific stage. There are but a few 
verdicts which are not liable to be considerably modified, 
if not entirely upset. The first condition for obtaining trust- 
worthy results would be to know accurately how individual minds 
are really affected by a given author. As in chemical experiments 
we try how a substance is affected when exposed to various agents, 
so in criticism we should try the effect of a course of Shakspeare 
upon as many different minds at as many different periods as 
possible. The conclusions so obtained would not be an expression 
of our own individual taste, but the statement of a certain law 
determining the influence of a given author under varying cir- 
cumstances. The great difficulty of applying the method is that, 
even where sufficient materials exist, it is hard to distinguish be- 
tween the genuine sentiment and the mere echo of other men’s 
sentiments; and therefore the great value of a thoroughly mis- 
taken and wrong-headed estimate is that there is rather more 
chance of its sincerity. Affectation, indeed, takes innumerable 
shapes, and there are many writers at the present day who admire 
what revolts or bores other ple precisely because it is tiresome 
or offensive. The notion that originality is secured by con- 
tradicting established opinions is indeed the plague of all good 
reasoning. We have to criticize the critics themselves before we 
can distinguish that part of their judgment which is really sincere. 
But, assuming that process to be satisfactorily accomplished, we 
should value any eccentric opinion as the natural philosopher 
values some unique specimen which serves to embody a evacial ex- 
periment, 


SIMONY. 


WE shall not at present discuss the proposed amendment of 
the law of Simony so eloquently introduced last Tuesday 
to the consideration of the House of Lords by the Bishop of 
Peterborough. But the history of the sin or scandal or abuse, 
or whatever it is to be called, which has doomed the name of 
Simon Magus wo an immortality of shame is @ curious one, and 
a brief notice of its origin and growth may not be without interest 
at this moment. It need ese be premised that the word is in 
one sense a misnomer. No two characters can well be more unlike 
each other than the easy-going comfortable sort of parson most apt 
in these days to profit by a simoniacal contract, and the great 
magician and arch-heretic—as he was regarded in the early Church 
—trom whom such contracts derive their evil name. Simon 
Magus had much more of Mahomet or John of Leyden about him 
than of the Vicar of Bray. It was not a spacious glebe, in a good 
neighbourhood, with plenty of aristocratic society, a liberal income 
and a limited supply of “souls ””—to say nothing of other concomi- 
tant advantages periodically trumpeted in the advertising columns 
of the Ecclesiastical Gazette—that he wished to purchase for 
money from St. Peter. Nor have the most greedy and un- 
scrupulous of modern patrons made any pretence of being able to 


_ sell the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. There is of course a 
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sufficient analogy between the two kinds of transaction to explain, 
if not to justify, their common nomenclature. But it was not, in 
fact, at all in this light that Simon Magus was originally looked 
upon either by friend or foe. By his immediate followers, 
as we know, he was reverenced as “the great power of God,” 
and in his own country of Samaria he appears to have gained over 
the whole population by the use of magical arts, and he was there 
universally believed to be an emanation from the Godhead. He 
thought to increase his influence by sharing the miraculous powers 
of the Apostles, and his conversion to Christianity, if not insincere 
from the first, was at least only superficial and temporary. That 
he was really a remarkable man there can be no doubt, but it 
is scarcely possible now to disentangle the elaborate network of 
fable in which his name has been involved by the earlier heretics. 
What is less certainly fabulous is that he fell in with St. Peter 
a second time at Rome, and according to the oldest tradition, 

reserved by Hippolytus, after preaching under a plane-tree, he 
fad himself buried alive, giving out that he should rise from the 
dead, but, as was natural, rose no more. There is nothing abso- 
lutely incredible in the story, even putting aside the hypothesis of 
collusion, for impostors of that type are always more than 
half enthusiasts. The later legend of his flying through the air 
and being cast down at the prayer of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
comes to us through the apocryphal Judgment of Peter and Teach- 
ing of the Apostles, composed in the interest of the Ebionites, Nor 
is it easier to distinguish with accuracy his actual teaching than his 
personal history. The document ascribed to him by his disciples, 
the Great Apophasis, is certainly not his composition, though it 
may be the work of Menander, whom Milman considers the real 
founder of the Simonians. He seems however to have taught 
that salvation was to be obtained by grace only—meaning thereby 
by gnosts—and not by good works, and it is against his 
doctrine that some of the warnings in St. John’s First Epistle 
are supposed to be directed. In the early Church he was 
looked upon, much as Luther was by Catholics of the sixteenth 
century, as the archheretic and father of all heresy, and especially 
as the author of Gnosticism. The sect of Simonians oscillated 
between Pagan, Judaic, and Christian professions, and, while at 
one time preferring a rigid asceticism, at another claimed inde- 
pendence of all moral law. In this they did but follow the ex- 
ample of him to whom they looked up as their founder and, in 
some sense, their Redeemer, but how far they represented his real 
teaching cannot now be determined. Simon Magus had already 
become, to use Neander’s words, “a mythical personage,” and 
Justin Martyr even speaks in his Second Apology of a pillar erected 
in his honour on an island in the Tiber, with the inscription 
Simoni deo sancto, and the story is repeated by Eusebius. The 
true history of this pillar has however subsequently come to 
light, though Tillemont still adheres to the old explanation. 
In 1574 a stone ~was dug up at the spot indicated by Justin, 
which seems to have been the pedestal of a statue, bearing 
the inscription Semont Sango Deo Fidio sacrum; it was erected 
by one Sextus Pompeius to the Sabine deity Semo Sancus, with 
whose name Justin was probably unacquainted, and hence his 
mistake. But, while it is doubtful whether Simon Magus 
really founded any sect at all, the opinion of some writers that 
the Simonians derived their origin from a namesake of his is 
a purely arbitrary conjecture. It was clearly after his name that 
they called themselves, however extensively, for anything we can 
tell, they may have innovated on his actual teaching. 

From Simon Magus to “the detestable and execrable sin of 
simony” as known to the canon law is a long step. At first 
sight one might have thought that practices which have long been 
and still are very prevalent in the Church, and have never been 
seriously condemned or interfered with, such as paying for masses and 
sacraments, came nearer to the particular offence of the Samaritan 
magician than the sale of ecclesiastical benefices. Yet fees for 
baptisms, burials, marriages, and the like, are still equally common, 
mutatis mutandis, in the Church of England and the Church of 
Rome. There is indeed a canon of the Council of Trent expressly 
forbidding Bishops to receive any payment for ordination as savour- 
ing of simoniacal pravity—possibly from an idea of Simon having 
wished to buy the apostolic office. But if baptism and ordination 
are both sacraments, it is difficult to see why fees may 
not as allowably be paid for the one as for the other. 
The general explanation of these “surplice fees” would of 
course be that they are simply part of the professional in- 
come of the clergyman, like pew rents, and that “the labourer 
is worthy of his hire,” whereas no such excuse can be pleaded for 
the buying and selling of livings. We are not however concerned 
here so much with the merits as with the history of the law of 
simony. It was not till the beginning of the eleventh century 
that it to assume a prominent place in Church policy. 
After the deep degradation of the Papacy throughout the “iron 
eee," then drawing to a close, the German Emperors resolved to 

e matters into their own hands, and as there was said to be 
hardly a cleric in the Church of Rome who was not disqualified 2s 
illiterate, or tainted with simony, or living in concubinave, 
Suidger Bishop of Bamberg was selected and consecrated Pope at 
Sutri, under the name of Clement IL., being the first Pope conse- 
crated out of Rome, The chief attempt at reform during his brief 

ntificate—for he died within the year—was to summon a 

ouncil at Rome in 1047, and condemn simony. The stricter 
Bishops wished to degrade all their brethren who had been guilty 
of this sacrilege, but as it a that such a sweeping measure 
‘Would pretty well deprive the Church of all its pastors, they had to 


be content with imposing a penance of forty days on all priests who 
had been knowingly ordained by a simoniacal bishop. Some years 
later Leo IX. renewed the attempt to grapple with what were 
regarded by all zealous churchmen as the two crying vices of the 
day, simony and clerical marriage, or, as Hildebrand invariably de- 
signated it, “fornication.” It was again proposed at a Roman 
Council to degrade all clerics guilty of these crimes, but again for 
the same obvious reason the schemé had to be abandoned. The 
stern reformer Peter Damiani presented to the Pope a book on the 
morals of the clergy, the title of which alone there would be some 
difficulty in quoting. Hildebrand was an abler and more uncom- 
promising, though hardly perhaps in the long run a more success- 
ful, assailant of the twin clerical vices of the age. The enormous 
and growing wealth of the clergy, in a condition of society 
when the cassock and the sword offered the sole avenues to distine- 
tion, was alone fatal to any effective reform. On the contrary, the 
scandal grew more portentous when the Court of Rome itself 
became the centre and focus, not of the reforming movement, but 
of the perpetration of the crime so loudly denounced. After the 
return irom Avignon, Boniface IX., finding the Papal exchequer 
almost empty, could devise no better means to replenish it than by 
organizing simony in its most objectionable form. At first he only took 
money for ecclesiastical appointments through secret and trust- 
worthy agents, but as the severer Cardinals one by one died off, 
he adopted a bolder policy and established as a permanent tax the 
annates or first-fruits of every bishopric and wealthy abbey, which 
had to be paid in advance by candidates for promotion, many o! whom 
never got possession of the benefice after all, so that it could be sold 
twice over. The abominable system of Panal usury which grew out 
of this arrangement is described in Janus. Smaller benefices were 
sold with shameless notoriety, and we hear of men roaming about 
Italy inquiring diligently into the age and watching the intirmities 
of hoary incumbents, for which service they were well paid by 
greedy aspirants at Rome. Benefices were sold over and over 
again, and sometimes a bargain already completed was cancelled 
in favour of a higher bidder. Niem speaks of the same benefice 
being sold several times in one week to successive claimants. If 
no money was forthcoming the Pope would receive the price in 
kind. 

For centuries these abuses continued almost unchecked, or 
rather gained ground. According to an authentic record in 
the Chici Palace there were in 1471 nearly 650 valuable offices at 
Rome, the income of which amounted to about 100,000 scudi. 
Sixtus IV. established whole colleges the places in which were 
sold for two or three hundred ducats a-piece. Innocent VIIL. 
founded another. Alexander VI. created 30 writers of brie!'s, each 
of whom paid 750 seudi for his appointment, and Julius 1!. added 
100 writers of archives on the same terms. Leo X. pursued the 
same policy, and under Paul IV. there were no less than 3,500 
of these venal offices. The internal “Counter-reformation” of 
Catholicism which followed ¢lose on the Protestant Reformation 
of the sixteenth century naturally fell foul of these scandalous 
abuses. Contarini, one of the reforming Cardinals appointed by 
Paul III., composed a treatise De Potestate Ponttficts in Composs- 
tionibus, sharply denouncing all receipt of money in return for 
spiritual favours as simony, which might be esteemed a kind of 
heresy. It was laid before the Pope, who received it favourably. 
Strong things were said on the same subject by influential 
speakers at the Council of Trent. But such abuses die hard, and 
it is no doubt due rather to the diminished revenues of the 
Church all over Europe than to any other cause, that little is 
heard of them in our own day. Innocent XII. finally abolished the 
selling of places in 1693, but, as Dr. Déllinger observes, he could 
not do away with the consequences of a system that had ex- 
isted for centuries, and the results of which are still felt. In 
England, where the ancient ecclesiastical property has not been 
tampered with since the Reformation, when the monastic endow- 
ments were confiscated, though its distribution has been altered, 
the old evil still survives, but lay patrons only could venture in 
our day to sell the livings in their gift. 


MODERN CLOTHES PHILOSOPHY. 


((VHE dog in the fable who thought it was an excellent arrange- 
ment that man should have been invented to take care of 
dogs, only expressed in a blunt way a very common view of life. 
Most persons are more or less unconsciously in the habit of re- 
garding the world as having been expressly constructed to suit 
their private convenience, and the people in it as so much furni- 
ture for their use. This tendency comes out very strongly in 
the class literature of different trades and professions. From 
the wine-merchant and publican’s point of view, humanity is only 
a variety of cask or bottle, a vessel for holding liquor; while the 
grocer’s interest in it is limited to its capacity for disposing of 
tea, sugar, and molasses. Anybody not a doctor who happens 
to take up a medical ee can hardly fail to be unpleasantly 
impressed by the idea that the main object of the existence of the 
human race is to furnish doctors and a with subjects to be 
drugged, cut into, or otherwise operated upon; and undertakers’ 
circulars similarly suggest that man fulfils his destiny in providing 
something to be buried. The organs of the various todas which 
undertake to cover the nakedness of mankind are naturally dis- 
on to take a more cheerful view of the mission of their species, 
ut it may be traced to the same origin in a settled conviction that 
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the main purpose of creation was to provide a market for their 
wares. In their opinion man, and especially woman, was evidently 
made only in order to beclothed—a theory, however, which obviously 
cannot be carried back beyond the Fall. There is something re- 
freshing to a mind sated and jaded with ordinary newspaper litera- 
ture in turning to such a periodical as the Warehouseman and 
Draper's Journal. Since the primitive innocence of Eden was 
abandoned there has necessarily been a great deal of drapery in 
life ; but life all drapery, or at ion life viewed exclusively in its 
relation to drapery, certainly presents a novel and surprising 
aspect. Political questions, for example, are studied only with 
reference to the gowns and bonnets which they are supposed to be 
likely to bring into fashion. It would appear that the fluctuations 
of French parties keep the drapers and milliners and their customers 
in a state of perpetual agitation. At one moment the Count of 
Chambord is thought to be coming to the front, and fleurs de lis 
and costumes of the reign of Francis I. and Henry IV. have to be 
prepared in haste. These have soon after to give way to bees and 
eagles and Imperial fashions, while at the same time Republicanism 
has to be recognized by a revival of the eccentricities of the 
merveilleuses and tncroyables. It may seem strange to a philo- 
sophical mind that English ladies should be obliged to change the 
cut and colour of their dresses whenever a new turn is given to 
political intrigue in France. Perhaps when woman’s sutfrage is 
established we shall find our own domestic questions elevated into 
their natural prominence in this respect. The weather is watched 
by the draper with as intense interest as by the farmer, but the 
question in which he is interested is its probable effect, not 
on the crops, but on the style of costume. Again, when the draper 
to the play, his ears are idle. He is there to criticize, not the 
ialogue an acting, but the dresses of the performers. Little good 
kas been said of M. Sardou’s latest piece from a dramatic point of 
view, but it is something that at least it is a success in the way of 
costume. One of e. Croizette’s most effective toilets in the 
Sphinx is a blue satin train open over an under-skirt of white 
satin, trimmed with narrow flounces, with a tunic of white lace, 
and a scarf of silver gauze. In the third act she wears a white 
muslin morning gown, over an under-skirt of white silk. Madlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt has a dress of two different pinks in one act, and 
a long light slate-coloured dress in the fourth act. Another actress, 
who appears only in the first act, wears a flesh-coloured silk, 
covered with a tunic of black net, embroidered with roses. One 
can imagine what inspiration a poetical dramatist must find in 
writing a play for the exhibition of these marvels of millinery. It 
is obvious that this line of criticism might be largely extended. 
The Draper’s Trade Journal does not appear as yet to have taken 
the London theatres in hand from this point of view, but this will 
ge ad come in time. A notice of the Academy Exhibition in 
ay devoted to the ladies’ dresses would only do justice to the 
most brilliant and conspicuous part of the show. The speckled 
crudeness of colour in most English art is perhaps due to the 
terrific competition to which it is subjected on these occasions. 
Milliners and drapers would aay be scandalized by a sug- 
gestion that ladies should be toned down to suit the pictures, but 
an Academy costume in neutral tints, with spare skirts and an unob- 
trusive bonnet to match, might possibly pay asa fashionable novelty. 
A very serious question just now in the world of fine clothes is, it 
seems, ‘ How long will tunics last?” This question, however, 
does not refer to the endurance of the materials of which tunics are 
composed ; for, flimsy as they are, if they lasted even as long as the 
stuff would wear, that would be much too long to please the pro- 
viders. It ap that the ladies have taken a fancy for tunics, 
and that there is some difficulty in directing their tastes in another 
direction ; and we are told that “it does not seem likely that the 
summer will see the last of the tunic.” ‘ Plain skirts” are, how- 
ever, making a determined invasion. A French authority has, it 
appears, decided in favour of a tight-fitting dress, moulded to the 
figure, long in the waist, rather short in the skirt, and without a 
vestige of crinoline. It is shrewdly remarked that, though this 
style of dress might suit nature in its finest forms, it is hardly 
likely for obvious reasons to become very popular. Pretty women 
may set the fashion, but their designs are adopted by the majo- 
rity only when they can be applied to the great object of art, which 
in this case is rather to disguise than to reveal. It may be as- 
sumed that, if the tunic holds its ground, at least its cut or trim- 
mings will be changed for the good of trade. In the mean- 
time bonnets are hopefully regarded. “A bowl-shaped thing, 
entirely covered with leaves and flowers, is,” we are told, 
“a form patronized by some milliners,” but the “ Trade Journal” 
is independent enough to say that it is not becoming. At 
resent there is a struggle between the milliners and the 
irdressers, which will probably end in a compromise. For some 
time past the hairdressers have it all their own way, and have 
gradually built up their tower of fulse hair so that the bonnets are 
only perched on the top, and must be constructed to suit this 
position. But now “there is a decided lowering in the height of 
chapeaux, or rather they are not perched on the top of the head as 
they used to be; the hair is lower down.” There 4 
illiners who are sanguine enough to believe that “ we are goiiig 
back to fanchons and diadémes, or a real bonnet, in a word, and 
not the hybrid kind of thing we have been calling by that name 
lately.” In the meantime the diadéme bonnet is worn without a 
crown, to allow room for the hair—surely a weak concession to the 
hairdresser. “A brim of with a of ”"—this 
is the peace offering to perruquiers who, on their part 
certainly seem to give more for the money. There is one draw- 


back, however, to the crownless bonnet. It has been remarked 
in Paris that since it came into use almost every other woman 
wears cotton in her ears. The same peculiarity may be observed 
in the stuffed animals in the British Museum. False hair and 
cotton in the ears would certainly create an uncomfortable sus- 
picion of straw inside. 

The minds of the drapers are at present greatly exercised as to 
the best means of protecting themselves against bad debts, and 
especially against the repudiation by husbands of debts contracted 
by their wives. Much indignation appears to have been caused in 
drapery circles by certain decisions adverse to tradesmen which 
have been given by a County Court Judge in Lancashire, and vari- 
ous suggestions have been made for getting over the difficulty, 
which are at least amusing as an illustration of the way in which 
a particular class of traders would like to see the world regulated 
in order to serve their own ends. A correspondent at Man- 
chester writes, ‘“ Make it compulsory by law to have the husband’s 
signature of responsibility before making any debt—z.e. any wife’s 
debt—legal.” ‘If any husband doubts the discretion of his wife, 
let him give notice to what amount he will be held responsible, 
receiving such certificate back, or a copy, with signature of trades- 
man.” It is obvious that in order to carry out this project the 
husband would have to determine how far his wife might go with 
each shopkeeper. A second proposal is that a tradesman who gives 
credit should, as a matter of course, draw a bill for the amount to be 
accepted by the customer, and made payable in a month. This 
bill should be paid into a banker's, and presented in the usual 
manner. Another plan is to put society under surveillance 
for the security of shopkeepers. It is suggested that there 
should be an extensive system of inquiries, embracing the whole 
country, and that all the information collected about defaulters 
should be registered, classified, indexed, and placed at the disposal 
of the trade. “ We photograph our gaol birds,” says this corre- 
spondent, and he sees no reason why customers who omit to pay 
cae not be placarded in a similar manner. The editor of the 
Trade Journal cannot quite go this length, and points out to his cor- 
respondent that ‘ the establishment of such a system as he suggests 
might lead to a perfectly unbearable espionage, which the public 
would resent, and under which great private injustice might be 
perpetrated.” He is willing, however, to concede that the respon- 
sibility of warning shopkeepers not to give credit should be thrown 
on the husband. It is strange that it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to the editor or to any of his correspondents that the simplest 
and most effectual way to avoid bad debts would be to insist upon 
cash payments and not to allow debts to be contracted. e 
credit system is nothing more than the robbery of honest le 
for the benefit of rogues. In order to provide a margin fr his 
losses the shopkeeper has to add to his prices, and the consequences 
of his demoralizing recklessness are thus thrown upon the 
customers by whom he is supported. As Paris in many things sets 
the fashion to London, we may perhaps see the practice of offer- 
ing refreshment to purchasers introduced into Regent Street. 
One of the features of Mr. Worth’s famous establishment is the 
tribute of afternoon tea to his clients. The proprietor of a rival 
house has gone beyond this and offers sirops and cakes. It is easy 
to imagine the lengths to which this sort of competition may be 
carried by enterprising tradesmen. The cakes may soon pass into 
écrevisses, and the sirops into old Chablis, or iced champagne. The 
only question is whether the table should not be laid for hus- 
bands and fathers instead of for the ladies. 


THE QUARTERLIES ON ROME AND PRUSSIA. 


apes Edinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews have each an article 
on the contest between Prince Bismarck and the Ultra- 
montanes. The former may be described as very proper readi 
for the average Englishman. In this country we are sates 
to form conclusions with much promptitude, and to express them 
with very little qualification. We are loth to confess that a subject is 
too large and complicated to be conveniently handled in this way, 
or that the conditions of the same problem may be so different in 
different countries as to necessitate different methods of treatment, 
or that want of full acquaintance with the facts is a reason for not 
pronouncing a positive opinion upon them. Persons who adopt 
this rough and ready system must be satisfied with somewhat 
superficial views of the difficulties presented to them, and where 
this is the case it is of more importance that their views should 
be sound morally than that they should be sound intellec- 
tually. Knowing what they do of the Prussian ecclesiastical 
legislation, it is better that Englishmen should dislike it igno- 
rantly than that they should like it ignorantly. Be the real 
merits of Prince Bismarci’s policy what they may, it is not cal- 
culated to be popular with Englishmen except from a complete 
misapprehension of its ‘my et and aims, and the favour which it 
receives from these who labour under this misapprehension is 
not creditable to English tolerance or common sense. If it were 
necessary, a8 some persons seem to suppose, to convert Prussia 
either into an example or a warning, it is in the latter character 
that she would be most useful. It would be better still if English- 
men can learn that the matter is one in which very decided 
opinions on their part are out of place, that the war between 
russia and Rome is one which has not and cannot have any 
counterpart in this country, and that before criticizing the moves 
on either side it would be well to try to understand them. Still if 
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German affairs are to be judged by a purely English standard, we 
prefer the measure applied to them in the Edinburgh Review 
to the measure applied to them in the Quarterly Review. When 
the Edinburgh Reviewer declares that he is “indignant at the 
exaggerated pretensions of the Ultramontane party,” but that he 
is much more “indignant at the attempt to crush the faith and 
independence of any form of religious belief by State persecution 
and intolerance,” we may not feel that we have got hold of a 
sentiment which helps us far forward towards the appreciation of 
Prince Bismarck’s difficulties or of the expedients by which he 
proposes to overcome them ; but, at all events, the sentiment itself 
is irreproachable. When the Quarterly Reviewer, on the other 
hand, appeals to the experience of “our Protestant forefathers,” 
and praises the “ unerring instinct ” of the English people because it 
“ sympathizes as warmly in the nineteenth century as it did in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth with the cause of true religious liberty 
in Germany,” we know that weare in the region of claptrap, and 
that a writer far too intelligent to be the dupe of his own common- 
places is merely speculating on the extent of our complacent 
eredulity. ‘ When we ourselves are drawn into the conflict,” says 
the Reviewer, “we may learn the true meaning that it bears 
in Germany.” He has wisely omitted to add that before 
we can ourselves be drawn into the conflict the enemy 
must be placed in a position analogous to that which he —- 
in Germany. What that position is the Reviewer himself shall 
state. ‘ The undisputed condition on which the Catholic Church, 
like every other recognized community, exists in Germany, is its 
connexion with the State. The Catholic priests are, like the 
Protestant ministers, the servants of the State Government, which 
secures them their salaries, protects them in their duties, and gives 
validity to their functions in all that affects the social status of 
their own followers. They have never proposed to give up the 
advantages of this position ; but they claim to use them, whenever 
they please or whenever they are bidden by their foreign master, 
against the power which protects and supports them.” Perhaps 
in a future number the Quarterly Review will define the advan- 
tages of Archbishop Manning’s position in England, and in what 
way the power against which he claims to use them can be said to 
protect and support him. When the undisputed condition on which 
the Catholic Church exists in England is its connexion with the 
State, the conflict with Rome may become “one of the most 
anxious questions looming on our political horizon.” Till then we 
must continue to regard it as subordinate to the reform of local 
taxation, or to the provision of a continuous supply of water in 
towns. 

The Quarterly Reviewer is so evidently well acquainted with 
the views of the Prussian Government, that it is not surprising to 
find his otherwise exhaustive article gliding lightly over a point 
upon which that Government has always been resolutely silent. 

t was it that put an end to the favour which the Prussian 
Government had always shown to the Roman Catholic Church ? 
The Reviewer admits that down to 1872 the old attitude was 
preserved, but the grounds of quarrel which arose in that year seem 
altogether insufficient to account for a change of such magnitude. 
The complicity of the Archbishop of Posen in Polish in- 
trigues, and the dispute between the Catholic Chaplain-General and 
the Minister-at-War about the use of the garrison church at 
Cologne by the Old Catholics, may have irritated Prince Bismarck 
into sudden action, but the intention of acting at some time must 
have been already in his mind. Trifles may determine the date of 

ing out a policy, but they will hardly call it into existence. 
Whether Prince Bismarck was anxious to involve Prussia in a new 
war in which his own reputation would not, as in the case of the 
war with France, be overshadowed by that of the military chiefs, 
or whether he wished to identify himself at the close of the 
Emperor's life with a policy likely to be favoured by the Crown 
Prince, or whether he thought that a course of anti-ecclesiastical 
ee would give him that influence with the Liberal party 
which his supposed leaning towards the Catholic Church had 
hitherto prevented him from obtaining, are questions which will 
long remain matters of speculation. But that Prince Bismarck’s 
motive, whatever it was, no immediate connexion with any 
overt act of the Ultramontanes is shown, we think, by the fact 
that, often as he has been challenged to state the precise offence 
which his enemies have committed, he has never thought fit to 


do so, As the Edinburgh Reviewer justly asks, Why, if the 


Jesuits had conspired against the Empire, were not the guilty 
members of the Order tried and punished, instead of the whole 
Order, innocent as well as guilty, being expelled from the country ? 
The ecclesiastical laws would have been passed with even 
ter ease, and would have received a still more general approval, 

if they had followed upon the conviction of a few ecclesiastics for 
treasonable conspiracy. That there was abundance of discontent 
and irritation among the Catholic clergy at the rapid advance of a 
Protestant Power to the uncontrolled headship of Germany is more 
than probable; but if the suppression of this feeling was Prince 
Bismarck’s only object, it is strange that he should have proposed 
to attain it by proving that the feeling itself had ample foundation. 
The local and particularist hostility to the new Empire might 
by this time have died out if the policy of the Government had 
not given it a band of new and ardent allies in the persons of the 

ontanes. 

Prince Bismarck’s motive for embarking in his anti-ecclesiastical 
licy is a distinct question from the merits and character of that 

} tion. And in forming an opinion upon this latter point it is 
important to bear in mind that the new laws have a scientific 


character which ought to be taken into account in any judgment 
pronounced on them. They may be wrong in their aim and in the 
means by which they propose to attain that aim, but their error is 
at all events the error of men specially instructed in the subject 
dealt with. The new laws are the work not so much of politi- 
cians as of canonists, of men who have thoroughly studied the 
canon law and the relations between the Church and the civil 
Government, and who would probably be able to quote ecclesiasti- 
cal authority or permission for every one of the claims which the 
State now puts forward as regards the Church. Experts may be 
wrong as well as other men, but they have at least a right to 
have their acts more closely looked into than those of other 
men before they are pronounced wrong. The Quarterly Re- 
viewer apparently feels that, where religious legislation is con-- 
cerned, the English public think sentiment of more importance 
than knowledge. At all events, he makes no mention of the 
part which the Prussian canonists have had in the preparation 
of the laws he so much loves. Nor does he tell us anything 
of the feeling of instructed Catholics towards the new state of 
things. Yet in the long run this feeling will more than 
anything else determine the success or failure of Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy. Popular disapprobation may be got over or 
passed by, but if the great body of educated Catholic opinion 
should eventually pronounce against the new laws, it will be 
exceedingly difficult to enforce them without committing the 
Government to the immense mistake of driving its friends into 
the camp, of its foes. As yet there has not been time for this 
opinion to manifest itself, and the dislike of the German Catholic 
laity to the aggressions of the Ultramontane clergy naturally 

ces them slow to condemn the action of the Government 
until experience has proved that the conditions to which the 
Church has been lately subjected are injurious to her spiritual 
independence as well as to that secular supremacy which it is 
the Ultramontane fashion to confound with it. 


DANGEROUS BUILDINGS. 


iv is to be hoped that the Bill which has just been brought 
. forward by the Metropolitan Board for the amendment and 
consolidation of the various Building Acts will be very carefully 
considered before it is passed into law. There are at present as 
many as seven Building Acts which are wholly or partially in 
force in the metropolis, but the principal one is the Act of 1855. 
This Act has long been condemned as inadequate and even mis- 
chievous. At the recent inquest on the body of the amateur fire- 
man who was killed at the Pantechnicon, Mr. J. Marsh Nelson, 
the architect who examined the ruins at the request of the Coroner, 
stated in his Report that the Pantechnicon was ‘a most imperfect 
structure, although it was built under the provisions of the Metro- 
polis Building Act.” Mr. Nelson also quoted the following peaee 
from a Report which he made to the Coroner of Middlesex in 1858 = 
—“ The Government incur a great responsibility in continuing in 
force this Act of Parliament in the face of the frequently expressed 
opinion of all parties, from the humblest builder to the judges of 
the land. It is an Act which legalizes bad buildings ; it has made 
London as inferior to many Continental cities as it was formerly 
superior; and by its conflicting and in many cases absurd and con- 
tradictory regulations, it defeats the only object that a proper 
Building Act should have in view—namely, the substantial construc- 
tion of all houses and buildings, without any exceptions whatever, 
the prevention of the spread of fire, and the protection of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis from such accidents as the fearful 
case now under investigation.” This is only one exam le of man 
condemnations of the Act by competent professional men whic 
might be cited. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of the matters which have to be dealt with under such 
a law. They affect not merely the convenience of the public, but 
security for life and property. The fall of a house is a danger not 
merely to the inhabitants, but to everybody within a certain range, 
and a fire may involve the devastation of a whole neighbourhood. 
It was probably only an accident that the fire at the Pantechnicon 
did not cover a considerable region with wreck and ruin. If it had 
broken out in the middle of the night instead of in the early part. 
of the evening, if the wind had been stronger or blowing another 
way, the catastrophe might have involved fearful loss of life as 
well as the destruction of a vast amount of valuable property. It 
is also obvious that, if it is worth while to impose regulations 
with regard to the safety of buildings in point of strength and 
capacity of resisting fire, it is essential t these regulations 
should be of such a kind as really to secure the safety which is 
aimed at. Otherwise they must necessarily be misleading and . 
mischievous. There is a natural tendency on the part of builders 
to regard the conditions of the Act as a maximum, and to 
build down to them. Compliance with the requirements of the 
law operates as a certificate of indemnity for the builder. He is 
tempted therefore not to trouble himself to consider how far the 
building is sound. It is enough for him that he has done all that 
he is required to do by the Act, and having done that he washes 
his hands of all responsibility. It would be better to have no 
Act at all, and to hold the builder respousible for the consequences 
of his work, than to have an Act which gives countenance and 
encouragement to flimsy and oo structures. 

The questions which are raised by the Metropolitan Buildings and 
Management Bill are mostly of a technical character, and must ne- 


cessarily be left to the decision of experts. We have no intention of 
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discussing them here, and can only hope that they will receive full 
attention in the proper quarter. A change of some importance is 
made by the Bill. Under the present system the offices of Super- 
intending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings and of District 
Surveyor are constituted by statute, and these officers have powers 
and duties which are to a considerable extent independent of the 
control of the Board. There can be no doubt that this is an 
anomalous state of things, and it is therefore proposed that these 
half-independent officers should be brought directly under the 
authority of the Board. In discharging its duties under the Act, 
the Board itself will, however, be on its trial; and it will be well 
that it should be closely watched. It will be extremely unfor- 
tunate if the authority of the Board should be used, as has some- 
times happened with other Boards, and as is notoriously the case 
with the Vestries, to cover negligence or undue favour to the prac- 
tices against which the law is directed. Many of the provisions of 
the Bill are a reproduction of existing clauses, but amendments 
and additions have also been introduced. One of the lessons of the 
disaster at the Pantechnicon was that there is very little use in in- 
sisting upon large buildings being divided inside by vertical walls if 
these walls are to be pierced by doors which may be always kept open. 
It is now proposed that all buildings of cubical contents exceeding 
300,000 cubic feet shall be vertically separated into divisions by 
walls, each division being limited to 300,000 cubic feet as a maxi- 
mum ; and that no opening shall be allowed in a party wall divid- 
ing buildings of this class unless it is fitted with a fire-resisting 
door, composed of wrought iron and concrete, and this door must 
so hung as to be self-closing. In other cases the communica- 
tion is to be from an external opening in one division to another 
external opening in another division—in fact, by iron balconies 
outside. In one of the schedules is given a list of what are con- 
sidered fire-resisting materials, and brickwork very properly comes 
first—“ brickwork constructed of good bricks, well burnt, hard, 
and sound, properly bonded and solidly put together with 
good mortar, compounded of good lime and sharp, clear sand 
or broken flint grit, or with good cement, or with cement 
mixed with sharp sand.” It would be interesting to know 
how much of the brickwork of dwelling-houses and other buildings 
erected in London during the last ten years can be said to fulfil 
these conditions. When iron is used in combination with oak 
and teak, it is required to be protected by plastering in cement or 
other incombustible or non-conducting external coating ; but iron 
by itself figures as a fire-resisting material. “The use of iron,” 
said Mr. Alexander Peebles, architect and district surveyor, in a 
recent letter to the papers, “should be studiously avoided in any 
structure intended to resist the effects of fire; it is a snare and a 
delusion, and not only destroys itself when exposed to the flames, 
but the other materials also.” This is confirmed by the experience 
of recent fires in this country and elsewhere, and most kinds of stone 
are even more untrustworthy than iron in the presence of fire. 
Indeed, scarcely anything except good brickwork or concrete is 
really fireproot. An architect who visited Paris after it was 
burned by the Communists has stated that brickwork of 
all kinds as a rule resisted an enormous heat. Stone floors and 
staircases were quickly destroyed, “while the thin brick and 
tile arched and concrete floors remained perfect, and, where not 
broken by the giving way of the intermediate iron girders, 
afforded protection to the goods stored in them.” The writer 
adds that, as far as he observed, wherever stone or iron was pro- 
tected with plaster, comparatively little damage was done. Ex- 
posed iron, both cast and wrought, only assisted the general destruc- 
tion. In the schedule of the Board of Works Bill “ granite and 
other stone suitable for building purposes by reason of its 
solidity and durability” find a place among fire-resisting ma- 
terials, but the definition is rather vague. Still it is better than 
the phrase of the present Act, “stone or other incombustible 
substance.” It is to be enacted that walls of staircases shall be 
of brick, and not less than thirteen inches thick ; the steps and land- 
ings to be on brick arches, or a frame of wrought iron; and a 
stone or slate staircase is not to have its steps tailed into the wall 
or, be dependent for support on anything other than the brick 
arches or iron frame. Steps of brick, terra-cotta, or other material, 
however, may be tailed into the wall if shown by experiment to be 
capable of being made fire-resisting. 
ere is a special division of the Bill with reference to 
various arrangements which are likely to lead to or feed a 
fire, as, for instance, the dangerous position of flues in hotels, 
eating-houses, and other places of trade or business, the prox- 
imity of wood to chimneys, the formation of floors under and 
around ovens, steam-boilers, stoves, &c., used for trade, the 
covering of floors in domestic buildings under and around 
stoves, and the fixing of pipes for conveying heated air, steam, 
smoke, or other products of combustion. The rules as to the 
thickness of walls in proportion to their height are pretty much 
the same as those in the existing Act in the case of buildings of 
moderate height, but the thickness is increased in the case of lofty 
buildings. It is provided that “every building, and every 
structure, and every work (being a work to which this Act 
applies) done to, in, or on a building or a structure, shall be subject 
to the supervision of the Board”; and extensive powers are also 
given to the Board in regard to the laying out and naming of 
streets. It would seem that the powers asked for by the Metro- 
litan Board are sufficiently large, but everything will of course 
Seend on the manner in which they are exercised. Indeed it may 
be thought that on one point at least the Board has erred in seeking 
too absolute an authority over small matters. By the 93rd Clause 


it is to be an offence to stencil, draw, mark in crayon, chalk, or 
other material, to paint, or otherwise to write, stamp, print, make, 
draw, or in any manner mark any name, word, advertisement, cha- 
racter, symbol, drawing, painting, or representation, on any pave- 
ment or footway. This would of course strike equally at the trade 
advertisements which are occasionally published in this manner, 
at Mr. Whalley’s voung friends who chalk offensive remarks about 
the Pope, and at those melancholy artists who draw such wonderful 
saints’ heads and mackerel on the pavement with coloured crayons. 
This offence is to be punished by a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds, and by a further penalty not exceeding two pounds for 
every day during which the offence is continued. It is necessary 
of course that the Board should have authority to deal with all 
serious distigurements or obstructions in the streets, but it may be 
doubted whether writing on the pavement is not one of the little 
things about which the law need not trouble itself. Moreover 
malicious use might be made of the principle that “where any 

lacard, poster, handbill, or advertisement relates to the trade, 
me ea or affairs of any person, it shall be presumed that (until 
the contrary is shown) he has caused or procured the placing 
thereof.” Any one who owed a shopkeeper a grudge would only 
have to chalk his name and address on the pavement. 


THE GIPSIES. 


ae are a people whom we know next to nothing about; 
probably they know very little about themselves, but if there is 
anybody alive who knows anything about them, it is Mr. George 
Borrow. At least he understands and appreciates the picturesque 
aspects of their Bohemian existence, and he has made his way as 
far into their confidence as it is given to any Gorgio todo. He 
has lived in their tents, and trusted himself to their hospitality and 
friendship, when the temptation to abuse his confidence appeared 
irresistible. Ife has travelled and talked with the wandering 
bands in all the countries they most frequent, from the yellow 
sands of the Tagus to the Iron Gates on the Lower Danube. He 
has studied their unwritten speech until he talks it with far greater 
fluency and purity than many of themselves. He has given us 
more than one of those admirable books to which we are chiefly 
indebted for the interest we take in the Gipsy life and character; 
but, as it is the way with human nature to grow grasping with 
what it gets, we have always been longing to have something 
more comprehensive from him. And now, by way of appendix to 
a “ Word-book of the Romany ” which he has just published, we 
have a series of papers on his favourite subject, and, as we need 
hardly say, they are very agreeable reading. Although some of 
them were apparently written several years ago, they con- 
tain some very curious facts, with much information which is 
comparatively recent ; still we hope we need only accept them as 
a foretaste of the more finished work that ought to follow in 
due course. A man of Mr. Borrow’s special powers and informa- 
tion has no right to bring his literary life to a close with- 
out doing more for us and for the Gipsies than he has done. 

We know no writer who in his own special way showed 
from the first more literary power than Mr. Borrow in more 
unpretending fashion. His style was simple almost to un- 
gainliness ; he paid but slicht attention to the graces of modern 
composition; he told his story in the plainest words, and never 
hesitated to repeat himself in order to ensure precision of ex~- 
pression. Sometimes he would ride a pet idea to death; and 
he was in the habit of parading his prejudices and uncom- 
promising opinions in season and out of season. It puzzled one 
to tell why his writings impressed and interested the reader 
so strongly; but no doubt their charm lay in the powerful sense 
of realism which they conveyed, with their vivid reproduction 
of the author's individuality. At the same time he seized 
as if by intuition on the most novel and picturesque aspect 
of everything; he had an original intellect that surprised you as 
much by its peculiar grasp as by its penetrating power; he had 
a decided aflinity for much that was altogether uncongenial 
to ordinary people; and underneath the quaint, simple manner 
which he wore like a loose-fitting suit of homespun, there 
was no mistaking the evidences of mental cultivation and 
recondite research. In some of his earlier writings, which, un- 
like The Bible in Spain, did not profess to be altogether vera- 
cious histories, you were never altogether sure how much was 
pure romance and how much genuine autobiography. When he 
told of snake-charming, and professed his faith in it; when he 
related that tremendous single combat in which the famous 
flaming Tinman was thrashed by the ailing lad in the dingle, his 
readers were as much mystified as his tramping and Gipsy friends 
must have been when he astounded them with long-winded 
Armenian words and marvellous displays of out-of-the-way erudi- 
tion. We take it for granted that he really did make Jasper 
Petulengro’s acquaintance when a boy; that he kept up in later 
life his boyish friendship with that horse-couping nomad ; that he 
was hand in glove with Tawno Chikni, “ the beauty of the world,” 
and the other members of the roving gang. Even if we have no 
personal acquaintance with the Gipsies, there is no mistaking the 
realism of the conversations which pass bettveen the queerly- 
matched friends; and at least we are sure of the facts that 
are tuld in The Bible in Spain. Roving Englishmen are ad- 
venturous enough, and their longing after eccentric adventure ia 
proverbial. But did ever an English gentleman, to say nothing 
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of an English priest, choose so @ companion through 
a disturbed country as Mr. Borrow did when he trusted himself 
with “ the wild Gipsy Antonio” in the long ride from Portuguese 
Estremadura to the must be remembered 
ed his so thoroughly—if we may talk of playing when the 
or po naturally—that his speech and dress and bearing 
altogether disarmed the distrust of this savage outlaw who was at 
open war with the Christians and their authorities. Picture the 
bold Englishman making his way through forests and depob/ados at 
midnight—his guide being one oft those birds of night who dare not 
show themselves abroad in the sunshine—mounted on the stiff- 
jointed old grey that afterwards bolted with him as if the demon 
of the woods had possessed it. Imagine him listening by a lonely 
fire in the forest to the mysterious conversation that informed him 
how his guide’s whole family had been caught by the officers of 
justice in a single sweep of the official net, or crouching with the 
old pupae the smouldering embers in her dank hovel in the city, 
while his guide had gone abroad to scout for intelligence. Scenes 
like these, when you know them to be true, must inevitably im- 
themselves on the ong, although you may have read 
them but once and that long ago. Yet scenes like these, in Lavengro 
and in the Romany Rye, only come in more or less incidentally. 
As for The Gipsies wn Spam, it was a history rather than a 
record of incident and everyday life ; besides, it was written many 
years ago, and it rm 8 deals with a single section of the wandering 
race. ere is ample room still for a comprehensive work that 
shall embody the varied experiences and information which Mr. 
Borrow must have spent so much of his life in accumulating. 

One thing we learn from the papers which have suggested these 
remarks. If Mr. Borrow does not avail himself of these unrivalled 
experiences of his, no one else is likely to have similar oppor- 
tunities. In England, at least, the Gipsies are fast dying out; the 
purity of the old blood is being deteriorated ; as they blend them- 
selves by mixed i among the mass of roughs, tramps, and 
ruffians, they are getting out of their old customs and even forgetting 
their old speech. Like bustards or snipe, wolves or marten cats, 
they love waste places with plenty of elbow-room, and disappear 
before the progress of cultivation and reclamation. High farming 
and the rise in the value of land has interfered with them sorely, 
and Mr. Borrow tells us that the institution of the rural police is 
likely to sweep them out of the country. For, with all our improy- 
ing and enclosing, there is still many a sheltered nook on a bit of 
breezy commonland where the Gipsy may set up his tent in peace, 
boil Lis kettle, and turn out his animals to graze. But Gipsy 
families are no means desirable neighbours, although the 
men may do jobs in tinkering a while the women deal 
in golden promises on easy terms. Household trifles are missing 
from the neighbouring homesteads; there are depredations 
in orchards and poultry yards; hedges are broken through 
by the lean horses; while the squire’s keepers look suspiciously on 
the simmering kettle, whose contents were probably their master’s 
property, although now they are placed beyond identification. Most 
people would much rather have the Gi ’ room than their com- 
pany, but in old times they could at the parish con- 
stables, and it was neither the business nor pleasure of any one else 
in particular to provoke a feud with them. Now the rural police 
have strict orders to keep the vagabonds moving. Wherever a 
brown tilt is to be distinguished, or a tell-tale wreath of spiral smoke 
betrays the presence of some lurking group, forthwith an active officer 

his appearance. The women who go about fortune-telling 

in farms and cottages push their trade at their peril, although 
they are tolerated when they attend race meetings in gorgeous 
a as being among the licensed humours of the 
course. mce an anxious inquirer into their habits, such as 
Mr. Borrow was in his younger days, would find no easy oppor- 
tunities of gratifying his curiosity now. How can a people show 
hospitality or indulge in quiet talk round their tent-pole when they 
are tually being hounded about? Strange to say, it appears 
that the places to study Gipsy life such as it is nowadays 
are to be found in the West Kind of Lendon, and close to the 
fashionable quarters of Belgravia and Tyburnia. One of these 
is on a vacant space of ground on the borders of Wandsworth 
and Battersea; the other, called the Potteries, lies on the 
slopes of Notting Hill. Comparatively deserted in the summer, 
these places are crowded in the winter time with caravans and 
with familiar tents of brown cloth stretched over the bent 
sticks. Many of the inhabitants are still full-blooded Gipsies ; 
but it may readily be supposed that their promiscuous huddling 
together in close quarters is fatal to their remaining the peculiar 
ple which they used to be. The days are gone by when 

it was a shame and scandal for a Gipsy girl to intermarry with 
a Gorgio, and, now that the traditional barriers have been 
breached, it will not be long before they are levelled. On the 
one hand, some rich roving Gorgio is attracted by the looks 
of a brown daughter of Eeypt, and presents himself to her parents 
as a highly eligible match. Mr. Borrow tells of one case where 
Gorgio husband, who had made a fortune by horse-dealing, 
lived in the middle of theGipsies whom he terrorized by his courage 
and brute strength, and, while he looked down on the wife whom 
he treated as a squaw, never lost an opportunity of insulting her 
people. On the other hand, there are a number of English 
t whom the Gipsies afiect to despise as a race altogether 
inferior to themselves, and yet they often necessarily in- 
termarry with these close neighbours of theirs. ven in the 
most remote districts they are equally losing their distinctive 
. They have been diminishing fast in Scotland since 
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Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that the normal numbers of w. i tians and 
such like amounted to about one hundred thousand. But they 
have had one thriving colony in the Border country for many 
generations, and its headquarters still remain in the little village 
of Kirk Yetholm. Before the days of the rural police, these 
Yetholm Gipsies used to lock up their dwellings in the summer 
season and betake themselves to the roads; in the winter they 
came home to settle in their winter quarters. Mr. Borrow went 
thither to pay his respects to the reigning queen, a lady who de- 
rived her blood from the ancient and royal line of Faa. Her 
majesty received him somewhat ungraciously at first, distrustful, 
not unnaturally, of this Saxon stranger who came mumping 
Romany to her with no visible reason. But the mysterious extent 
of his es attainments first embarrassed and finally 
impressed her; she fairly confessed that he talked Romany 
in a way to which she could make no pretensions; and yet 
she prided herself on speaking her language far better than 
any of her subjects. Mr. Borrow introduces us to some 
other distinguished and highly dramatic characters; among them, 
Jack Cooper, a noted pugilist, who married a wife whose fight- 
ing powers were relatively as formidable as those of the muscular 
Brunhilde in the Niebelungenlied, and Ryley Bosvil, who was 
buried in magnificent Oriental fashioa—his ponies, tent furniture, 
ornaments, and personal riches generally, being allintered with him 
in the same grave. In short, this strange people are full of singular 
inconsistencies which savour strongly of their Oriental origin. 
Lavishness, ostentation, and avarice are jumbled up together 
in their character. They have a scrupulous sense of honour of a 
certain kind, without the most elementary conception of honesty ; 
their women use the most shameless language, while priding them- 
selves justly on their great persunal purity ; and other contradic- 
tions might be multiplied almost indefinitely. But it is a sort 
of presumption for any one to write upon a subject which Mr. 
Borrow has made specially his own, and therefore we beg leave 
again to remind him that property has its responsibilities as well 
as its privileges. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


A DEBATE in the House of Commons upon Tribunals of 
Commerce would not be likely to elicit any novelty. The 
subject has been discussed for years with the general result that 
it is better for litigants to bear those ills they have than fly to 
others that they know not of. Litigation in the existing Courts 
is costly and uncertain, but the judges do at any rate make an 
attempt to follow established principles; whereas, if merchants 
were substituted for lawyers on the Bench, everything would be at 
sea. The prevailing opinion among lawyers is that matters should 
be left as they are, except that the judges should be assisted by 
skilled assessors in cases involving special knowledge. It may be 
hoped that under the Judicature Act more time will be allowed 
for the trial of commercial cases, and that suitors will not. be 
forced to refer their cases to arbitrators from the impossibility of 
getting them tried in Court. One element of uncertainty will 
remain under any legislation. If counsel accept briefs in several 
Courts which are sitting at one time, they cannot always be re 
when a particular case comes on. In the Court of Queen’s Ben 
this week an application was made to re-hear a case which was 
decided against the defendant in the absence of his counsel. 
There were two counsel instructed for the defendant, and it is 
stated that one of them was engaged on an election petition, and 
the other at an election, and there was an application for a post- 
ponement, and an understanding—or, as the Court said, a mis- 
understanding—that the application was acceded to. The case 
came on; the counsel for the plaintitf were fully heard, and in the 
absence of the defendant’s counsel the Court decided against him 
on a question involving character as well as a large swm of money. 
The defendant will doubtless believe to the end of his life that the 
result would have been different if his counsel had been present, and 
it must be owned that this result of a protracted litigation is 
eminently unsatisfactory. From various causes briefs accumulate 
in few hands. Neither attorney nor client likes the risk of employ- 
ing a counsel who is not thoroughly well known, and thus the risk 
is incurred that among many engagements some will be fulfilled 
imperfectly, or not at all. But so long as clients prefer to take the 
chance of having a big man rather than the certainty of having a 
small man for their counsel, sv long will this element of chance be 
added to others which go to constitute the proverbial uncertainty 
of the law. 

It may be admitted that the existing system is not viewed 
with favour by commercial men. Many disputed questions of 
large amount are, settled by private arbitration of the most 
informal kind, and¥in utter disregard of legal principles. Whether 
the decisions thus obtained give greater or less satisfaction 
to the losing party than the verdict of a jury cannot easily be 
discovered. But at any rate these decisions are obtained quickly 
and inexpensively, and in this manner many of the supposed 
advantages of tribunals of commerce are placed within the reach 
of commercial men. It seems that if any new Courts were estab- 
lished by law, they must have a system of procedure and perma- 
nent officers, and they would gradually assimilate themselves to 
older Courts so as = exhibit the same merits and defects. As 
regards the cost of legal proceedings, it must be remembered that 
highly skilled labour, whether of attorneys or barristers, must be 
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uately —, and the complicated transactions of modern life 
tend inevitably to increase the mass of materials which must be 
submitted to advocates and judges. The length of legal documents, 
such as conveyances and na is still a discredit to English law; 
but it is easy to manufacture a “heavy brief” in a case 
in which no such documents appear. The Tichborne case 
affords an example of papers of portentous length for which 
conveyancers were smgenalite only in a slight d ; and in 
many other cases there is correspondence of great fength 
must be copied for counsel and perused by them, and thus inevitable 
mse occurs. The really unsatisfactory part of the system 
hitherto existing has been that a number of witnesses are brought 
down at heavy cost to an assize town to try a London case, say in 
July, and then it is discovered that judge and counsel want 
a holiday, and so the case must be referred to a barrister who 
will proceed with it at such time in November or December as 
= suit the convenience of himself and two other barristers who 

ill be em a for the tive parties. If the lawyers acted 
under an enlightened perception of self-interest, they would offer 
to the commercial world the utmost facility for litigation. It need 
not be cheap, but it should be tolerably prompt, and so managed as 
to ensure a good stand-up fight in open Court. Every man likes 
to have “a run for his money,” whether on the Turf or in a Court 
of law; and litigation, even when unsuccessful, is, if well con- 
ducted, a lux or which wealthy litigants will pay more cheer- 
fully than might be expected. There is a story of a Yorkshire 
farmer who accepted without grumbling an adverse verdict because, 
as he said, “ his counsellor was atop of t’other counsellor all the 
time.” Lawyers who are in Parliament owe it to themselves and to 
their brethren, if not to their country, to provide increased facilities 
for litigation. 

The Judicature Commission have F agperse a Report upon this 
subject, and they promise an Appendix, which may contain some 
curiosities in the shape of evidence, although it is unlikely that 
they can throw any new light upon a question which has been re- 
vanaf considered with the uniform result of showing that 

wyers and laymen do not appear to place the same value upon 
law. Sir Sydney Waterlow, who may be taken to represent the 
average commercial mind, dissents from his colleagues of the Com- 
mission, and puts in a separate exposition of his own view. He 
feels very strongly that in a great commercial country like England 
tribunals can and ought to be established where suitors might 
obtain a decision on their differences more promptly and much 
less e ively than in the Superior Courts as at present con- 
stitu As regards promptitude, that depends on the number 
of judges that the country thinks proper to employ. The 
procedure in the existing Courts up to trial is quite sufli- 
ciently expeditious, and it may be doubted whether some 
delay, which may allow passion to cool and risk to be considered 
before incurring great expense, may not be salutary. When the 
cause is set down for trial, the delay in hearing it must depend 

the number of judges, and on the arrangements for occupying 
their time ; and it may be admitted that the present arrangements 
are very wasteful, as too much time is allowed at some places, and 
too little time at other places, on the circuits. Then as regards 
expense it entirely depends what model of Court you adopt. If 
‘ou employ professional advocates you must pay them, but it may 
that Sir Sydney Waterlow would dispense with them. Sir 
Charles Napier notices in a diary which he kept in Scinde that 
courts-martial are generally under the necessity of proceedi 
without help from law or lawyers, and he interjects “‘ Tha 
God for all his mercies.” Sir Sydney Waterlow complains that 
those who support the present system of trying commercial 
disputes seem to them all as hostile litigation, and he com- 
plains that the lawyers inflict worry and engender bitterness. It 
might perhaps be convenient to settle what we want before we 


‘try to get it. A difference between friends can usually be composed 


by friendly means, and it would be a great injustice to the body of 
solicitors to s t that it is their habit to aggravate differences 
or foster litigation. But the defect of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
plan is that it fails to provide for the settlement of those differ- 
ences, whether majority or minority, which are unfriendly. The 
complaint that solicitors plead in their client’s interest “every 
technical point ” is difficult to answer, but we do not think that 
the ordinary procedure before justices of the peace is so admirable 
that it ought to be set up as a model for mercantile courts. The 
clerk to justices is usually a lawyer, and, if he be an able man, he 
is sure to influence their decisions; and it is better that the 
virtual should be the actual judge. Without adopting the 
demand which has been strongly urged for stipendiary magistrates 
throughout the country, we may at least say that it does not 


indicate such a satisfaction with the system of untrained 
judges as w encourage its extension. It is well known 
to lawyers that 


istrates are more judges to 
be influenced by advocacy, and the public are apt to think the 
power of talk even greater than it is. Large fees are paid to 
counsel on applications to magistrates for licences for houses of 
entertainment, and the money is by no means thrown away. 
Another and stronger example of the same kind is furnished by 
Parliamentary Committees. It is impossible to doubt that if mer- 
cantile men were made judges in cases involving large amounts, 
counsel would be brought before them at heavy fees, unless indeed 
Sir Sydney Waterlow is prepared to exclude advocacy from his 


Courts. 
Mr. Ayrton differs from the majority of his colleagues in 


should be placed on an equal footing, and he combats the sugges- 
tion that “the uniform administration of the law would be 
impaired ” by allowing commercial men to decide cases. The mis- 
chief which erroneous decisions of County Court judges and _—_ 
trates might do to the law is largely mitigated in a by the 

that those decisions are not usually reported. Lord Campbell has 
explained that when he was a reporter at Nisi Prius he took notes 
of all the rulings of Lord Ellenborough, and only reported those 
which were good law. But we cannot always find reporters who 
are capable of supervising a Chief Justice, and therefore it is in- 
evitable that the series of reports in the Superior Courts should 
contain some cases likely to embarrass the future administration of 
the law. As regards County Court judges, magistrates, and other 
judicial functionaries of inferior rank, there are not wanting in- 
dustrious persons who would be willing to report their decisions 
if there were not happily a dearth of other persons sufficiently in- 
dustrious to read the reports when published. Thus some limit 
is practically placed to the accumulation of books containing 
matter capable of being quoted as “authority” by one counsel 
against another. If commercial judges should ever be appointed, 
we would urgently advise them for the sake of themselves 
and the public not to gives reasons which would probably be wrong, 
for conclusions which would probably be right. Mr. Ayrton puts 
rather oddly his own view of the propriety of establishing these 
commercial Courts, and thereby relieving commercial men from the 
necessity of resorting to the Courts at Westminster. He argues 
that it is unreasonable to insist that parties shall, as a condition of 
having their dispute determined, “be required to create a prece- 
dent for the benefit of society.” We doubt, however, whether the 
suitor who causes an addition to the law reports does confer a 
benefit on society. “Of making many books there is no end”; 
but certainly it had not occurred to us that suitors were ever invited 
or compelled to come into Court in order that reports might be 
constructed of their cases. Mr. Ayrton urges also the importance 
of prompt decision. We have already said that unnecessary delays 
occur in trying cases. But on the general question we feel toler- 
7 confident that, if purely commercial Courts were established, 
and if any appeal or power of supervision were given to a Superior 
Court, the lawyers would get a good deal of business out of it. 


THE TWO WATER-COLOUR GALLERIES. 


yy present Exhibition of the “ Old Society” had well nigh 
proved a failure; some of the leading members are absent, 
and others appear only by minor works. One cause of this falling 
away no doubt is the ambition which has seized on certain 
painters in water-colours to shine conspicuously in oils ; hence the 
divided allegiance between the Society in Pall Mall and the 
Academy in Piccadilly. Hitherto, notwithstanding the si 
successes of Sir John Gilbert, A.R.A., Mr. Lewis, R.A., and Mr. 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A., the art of water-colour painting has 
suffered by this diversion more than oils have gained; as a general 
tule, the oil pictures of a painter trained in water-colours are 
flimsy, weak, and washy, while the drawings of artists addicted to 
oils are apt to be wanting in delicacy, transparency, and facile 
touch. Experience would thus seem to teach that an artist is wise 
to make his election between the two materials. Possibly, like a 
ready musician, he may amuse himself by Lae from instrument 
to instrument, or as a man of the world he may find the 
wisdom of having two strings to his bow; but in the end 
his reputation will necessarily rest in the direction where his 
greatest strength lies. Yet a survey of London Exhibitions ap- 
parently proves that any such selection or surrender implies more 
self-knowledge and self-sacrifice than can be expected of human 
nature, And in favour of the course now taken by our painters 
appeal may be made to the old masters, who passed at will from 
fresco to oil or from crayon to tempera. A change too has taken 
place in the use of processes and in the modes of study, which 
favours this versatility ; we are now led to look on the medium or 
material as an accident, as a means to an end, or as a more or less 
apt language for the expression of thought. And no doubt it is 
found that some ideas translate themselves more kindly into water- 
colours, and others, on the contrary, more powerfully into oils, 
though in this and other Galleries we too often see that artists 
err by choosing subjects unsuited to the material. Our argument 
is clenched by the members and associates who exhibit else- 
where in oils; the names are as follows:—Sir John Gilbert, 
A.R.A.; Mr. Dobstn, R.A.; Mr. Frederick Walker, A.R.A.; 
Mr. Marks, A.R.A.; Mr. Thomas Danby, Mr. Birket Foster, 
Mr. Alfred Hunt, Mr. Watson, Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Branwhite, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and Mr. Alma Tadema. Some of these artists 
may, as already indicated, possibly find themselves in the awkward 
predicament of a man seated between two stools. Yet on the 
whole the balance is safely maintained, though often the oils come 
down to the ground heavily, while the opposite scale, weighted 
only with Pi r, water, and washes, springs lightly into air and 
sports amid the elements. 

Unfortunately, some of the artists most constant to this Gallery 
we could willingly dispense with ; unfortunately, too, several of the 
most conspicuous contributions, such as those of Mr. Richardson, 
have received such perfect parody from the sister art of chromo- 
lithography that the walls show spots as blatant in colour as the 
os shups in the Strand, the Haymarket, or Regent Street. 

nluckily, likewise, an unconscious comedy reigns within thi 
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3 artists who intend to be as grave as judges provoke 
at their own expense. For this tothe 
of exhibitions we ought to be duly thankful, though it would 
seem a@ poor sign of the times when professedly comic car- 
toons are as solemn as sermons, while designs of would-be gravity 
provoke to merriment. Occasionally we are at a loss to know 
which way an artist wishes to be read; for instance, we can 
scarcely tell whether Mr. Smallfield invites the world to smile or 
to sigh over poor “ Mother Hubbard ” (173), though lachrymose 
colour and forms drawn out to ugliness would seem to suggest tears ; 
ia @ compromise might be hit upon in the tears which follow 

ughter, or in the sorrow which some of our poets tell us should 
attemper mirth. We are equally perplexed when we are introduced 
by Mr. Riviere to the “ Soldier's Widow,” and “All that was 
Left to Her” (62). We heard some one suppose that the “ Soldier's 
Tear” was the possible legacy ; but on closer examination the gift 
is found to come in the form of a fat and rosy baby. Again Mr. 
Riviere has surpassed even himself when he depicts a buxom lass, 
semi-nude, in the act of apiey her sentiments on a noble tree, 
grown and placed on the spot for the purpose. We leave the 
artist to speck for himself, in terms as eloquent as simple, when 
we add the modest title of this meretricious drawing :—“ Hero, 
the Young, the Beautiful, the Brave, the Lovely Hope of Sesto’s 
Daughter ” (165). A newly-elected Associate, Mr. Walter Dun- 
can, makes his first entry into the Gallery with like promise ; but we 
refrain from designating his productions according to their deserts, 
because he has yet many years before himforimprovement. Some 
people will be glad to learn from the preceding signal examples 
that this sedate Society finds that amusement may be mingled 
with instruction, and that an occasional descent into the ridiculous 
is not incompatible with the sublime. 

But so great are the resources of this long-tried Society that 
deficiencies are sure to find compensation somewhere. Mr. Alma 
Tadema proves himself a valuable acquisition by four compositions 
conspicuous by the remeron of genius; he may be compared to 
one of the many excavators of ancient tombs and temples—Belzoni 
and others—with this difference, however, that the old art he makes 
new, that dead mummies he galvanizes into life. And yet, when 
Pharaoh and Cleopatra revisit the glimpses of the moon, and are 
invoked as substantial creatures clothed in flesh and adorned with the 
richest draperies, they do not seem to forget wholly that they have 
just been ghosts or mummies; they look with strange surprise 
on the new life restored and its surroundings, they stand rather 
uncomfortably as strangers or intruders, and before they enter 
on their daily avocations appear to wish to unburden them- 
selves of the secrets of the grave. These anomalies are almost 
inseparable from archeological revivals even at their best. 
“ Autumn” (249): is a drawing which carries the imagination 
far afield; on a classic seat within a beech wood are figures which 
like the dying year are growing old ; dead leaves lie thick upon the 
ground, and shadows gather as of the coming night. Compositions 
of this class leave much to the fancy of the spectator; they are 
capable of more diversity of interpretation than subjects taken from 
contemporary life. Mr. Houghton is yet another artist who seeks 
origi ity by walking along eccentric byways in out-of-the-way 
= e seems to deem it a’ privilege to be denied all sense of 

uty ; “ A Mendicant ” (259), and “‘ The Jew” who examines a 
light-giving diamond amid dirt and darkness (220), are composi- 
tions strong in the talismanic spell of ugliness, in the witchery of 
the “black art.” Such works, which never seem likely to be too 
<n give spice to an exhibition; they are what curry is to 
cookery. 

Among the painters the greatest advance is made by Mr. 
Johnson. “Summer Time” (44) is lovely for sunshine, colour, and 
joyous growth of flowers. Tastefully dressed ladies on a lawn are 
collecting rose leaves for a pot-pourri. Greatare the difficulties 
overcome; light is at a maximum, while shadow is all but 
annihilated. One of the problems which our artists are now 
intent on working out is the dazzling effect of sunshine upon 
colour, and we think it must be admitted that all that pertains 
to atmospheric effects and aérial perspective can be better at- 
tained in water-colours than in oils; witness “Sea Anemones” 
(231) by Mr. Alfred Fripp, “Coast of the Isle of Sark” (69) by 

. George Fripp, “The Lledr Valley” (246) by Mr. Alfred 
Hunt, “Florence from the Ponte della Caraja” a) by Mr. 
Glennie, and “ The Alpine Summer” (108) by Mr. Albert Goodwin. 
This last brilliant drawing, dazzling in sunshine and in colour, 
pleasantly revives the recollection of travel among Swiss hills and 
valleys. Scarcely has the snow melted under the sun when the 
earth is clothed in a tapestry of flowers, and gold, blue, purple, 
and red, attempered by A ig greens, outshine the brightest colours 
in the painter’s box. e had scarcely supposed this joyous sport 
of foliated and floral life, this smile of sunshine and laughter 
of colour, to have been within the possibilities of painting. 
But we have the pleasure of seeing from time to time the 
limits of art fred and it is gratifying to find an English 
wg attain a triumph where hitherto native artists have 
failed. The Swiss love their country, but they cannot paint 
it. Mr. Hale seizes with advantage on opposite effects ; he waits 
till the sun has —_ below the horizon ; he paints the witching 
hour when the songbird has given place to the bat and the owl; 
broad in shadow and impressive in grandeur are “ Twilight in a 
Combe” (156) and “The Great Rock of Corgach” (1 ws Mr. 
Clarence Whaite is not so successful; he mistakes a muddle for a 
mystery, he falsely conceives that crudity is colour. Mr. Wat- 
son is clever as usual; indeed “A Check” in the hunting-field is 


almost faultless in treatment. Neither must we forget to mention 
a grand study of rolling waves within sight of “ The Isles of the 
Sea” (180) by Mr. Francis Powell. Perhaps the light is over 
white and the colour rather too grey ; but all things are possible to 
the ocean in its infinite variety. Since the days of Copley Fielding 
we do not remember a finer sea-piece in this , 

The “ Institute” is worthy of a visit, if only for the sake of 
Mr. Linton’s “ Lotos-eaters” (58). .The scene is laid outside a 
picturesque Italian city of the olden time, wherein poetic associa- 
tions linger. The materials are made up of a campanile, a 
colonnade, a fountain, a bronze statue, and a dark grove of cyprus 
trees. An itinerant vendor of objets dart presents himself to a 
graceful company of youths and maidens who are doing the dolce 
far niente on and around a garden seat pleasantly situated among 
trees. The picture might be an episode in the Decameron; it is 
likewise suggestive of M. Cabanel’s lovely conception, “ The 
Florentine Poet.” The title also naturally carries the fancy awa 
to Mr. Tennyson’s highly-wrought word-painting of “ aiiavek 
melancholy Lotos-eaters ” dwelling in a land wherein “the languid 
air did swoon, breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” Mr. 
Linton, always thoughtful, here again proves himself studious of 
type and form; his accesscgies too are chosen with care to 
carry out the governing intention, Perhaps, nothwithstand- 
ing shortcomings, there is no drawing of higher aim now on 
exhibition. In dire contrast to such true and earnest art 
are meretricious products by Mr. Guido Bach, Mr. Bouvier, 
and Mr. Jopling. The last artist, under the enticing title 
“ Strawberries and Cream” (93), perpetrates a worthy of a 
Casino. The hope of the “Institute” is not in the line in which 
Mr. Corbould has long led the way, but rather with truthful men 
such as Messrs. Gow, Small, Kilburne, and Carter among figure- 
painters, and with simple students like Messrs. Hine and Collier 
on the side of landscape. Not even within this Gallery does 
nature forsake the man who loves her truly. Curiosity and 
expectation have naturally gathered about certain new Associates 
who are presumed to bring needed talent and reputation to the 
exhibition. Mr. William Simpson, from “ Round the World” 
with “ Pictures from the Four Quarters of the Globe,” spares 
but one sample from his exhaustless and most interesting 
store. Such impromptu work is, in relation to art proper, 
what clever a correspondence is to mature 
composition. Mr. John Tenniel, whose weekly cartoons all the 
world laugh over, for once eschews comedy. Yet “ Alnaschar 
and the Basket of Glass” from the Arabian Nights ba 3) does not 
lack story, character, or even painstaki finish, ut such small 
ware is not quite what we may yet expect from the painter of the 
noble fresco in the Palace of Westminster, 


THE THEATRES. 


HAT is a “contract for publicity”? We are obliged to 

ask the question because we have been lately —— to 

assist in carrying such a contract into execution. tle- 
man in Paris writes to inform us that he has on hand “an 
important contract for cage 4 from a dramatic artist” who 
is about to appear on the English stage, and he appears to 
be going methodically to work to get his client uffed by the 
English press. It is true that his way of sucoseliag is rather 
opposed to English ideas, and he reminds us of a foreign baker 
who, desiring to obtain a lease of premises in Regent Street which 
were the property of the Crown, manufactured every morning rolls 
of superior quality and sent them round to the houses of all 
Cabinet Ministers and other persons whom he oe to have 
any influence in granting leases. It ap , however, that 
puffery, like other branches of business, has me international, 
and that an office exists in Paris where arrangements can be made, 
or at least can be undertaken to be made, for puffs in the journals 
of all European countries. The plan is to furnish from Paris to 
an English journal, if there be any that will accept it, a biogra- 
phical article upon the fortheoming dramatic artist. This article 
will commence, “ We are advised from Paris,” and will be sent ready 
for insertion. So far allis clear; but the next h of our corre- 
spondent’s letter caused us a momentary doubt whether he intended 
that we should pay him or he should = for the puff which he 
desired us to insert. But, in order probably to keep up the idea 
that this is a genuine article of dramatic intelligence and criticism, 
and not a puff, we find on second perusal that he intends that we 
should pay him, and even requests us to name a price. Nay, more, 
he even proposes, with admirable audacity, that we should prefix to 
his article ten lines of what he calls “ réclame,” that is, “ favourable 
appreciation,” and he suggests that by varying this “réclame” in 
form, the article may three or four times successively as new 
matter. It must be owned that the editor and readers of an English 
journal, as they are imagined by this ingenious Frenchman, would 
not have much advan over one another in intelligence. Sup- 
posing that an editor might be prepared to sell his paper for a 
sufficient price, he could have no possible inducement to give it 
away. Ourcorrespondent, however, thinks that it might be agree- 
able to enter into connexion with his establishment for all further 
demands of the same natuxe that might arise in future. When- 
ever a French artist proposes to visit England, he can go to this 
gentleman’s office, and invest a sufficient sum = es: where- 
upon a “ biographical article by ey critic” will be sent to some 
English journal, which will add a few lines of “favourable appre- 
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ciation,” and publish it as intelligence received from Paris. The 


plan is simple, but we think that the plunder as well as the dis- | 


grace should be international. 

It seems difficult to believe that such a proposal could be seriously 
made, Yet it is only an extension of the existing French system 
of contracting for applause, and it may not be very long before 
that system Sialiaihes itself in England. A few years more of 
international intercourse will doubtless smooth away any remain- 

roughnesses of English character, and we shall all perceive 
that the most convenient method for a dramatic author or artist 
who is coming upon the London stage would be to enter into a 
“contract for publicity” with some established firm. Suppose, 
for example, that Mr. Albery’s comedy, Pride, were about to be 

duced, say, on Wednesday last, at the Vaudeville Theatre, a 
sketch of the plot and description of the acting would be written 
beforehand and forwarded to a newspaper, and the editor would 
prefix ten lines of “réclame,” and there would be his theatrical article 
ready-made. Although a first night at a London theatre has 
acquired something of an “ international” character, the applause 
which this comedy received was genuine, and it seems lilely to 
become popular. 

It is wonderful to observe how almost every actor of reputation 
insists on being placed at the head of a separate theatre. Mrs. 
John Wood, who is, and acts, an American lady, forms with Mr. 
Byron the principal strength of the company which acts a new 

lay by Mr. Byron at one house. Mr. J. S. Clarke, an American, 
Tae on his shoulders the entire weight of another new play by 
Mr. Byron at another house. It is idle to suppose that such a 
system can be satisfactory. These plays are necessarily constructed, 
hike a monthly magazine, with a good deal of padding; and those 
parts of the Thumbscrew in which Mr. Clarke does not appear happen 
to be exceptionally worthless. In the character of a poor and not 
over scrupulous attorney, Mr. Clarke is, as he seldom fails to be, 
amusing ; but when he is not on the stage it isa mere blank. The 
play is in five acts and the first is “imtroductory.” This act is as 
empty as the most inane farce that occupies the first half-hour at 
other theatres. Persons in the country may obtain a tolerably 
correct idea of how a new play is constructed for the London 
stage by examining the pages of a new novel. If we mention 
Ineius Davoren, it is not because Miss Braddon is the worst 
offender in this way, but because she is the most conspicuous and 
popular. In that novel she started with a fresh idea. By trans- 
porting her characters to a log-hut in the North-West of America, 
she at least freed herself from the magnificent upholsteries among 
which in imagination she for the most part dwells. But this is 
merely introductory. She soon returns to England and her athletic 

t is established at a West-End hotel, where he dines sumptuously 
ina chapter which must have given the author as much trouble as Mr. 
Byron had in writing the mother and children into the play which 
he constructed for Mr. J. S. Clarke. The only ditierence between 
a play and a novel thus produced is that the practised reader can 
skip the padding of a novel, whereas he must sit out the whole play 
in order not to miss the amusing parts of it. We have heard of 
the keeper of a lighthouse who could rely on waking if the 
machinery of the intermittent light failed to make the recular 
signals that it was working accurately. Perhaps by practice a 
theatrical critic might acquire the faculty of waking whenever the 
principal actor comes upon the stage. A good deal of healthy 
sleep might be obtained while the young lovers were transacting 
the Tastnens proper to their age and sex, and when the play was 
over the critic would be refreshed for doing his own work during 
the smal! hours which precede the publication of a daily 
newspaper. 

The play which Mr. Albery has written for the Vaudeville 
Theatre has been more carefully composed and produced than 
either of Mr. Byron’s plays. The manager evidently contemplates 
that Pride will fill his house for some time, and the play has been 
80 constructed as to afford several popular favourites opportunity 
to display their talent. There is probably no single scene which 
is better than the best parts of one of Mr. Byron’s plays, but then 
it is more uniformly good. Besides the pair of lovers, to whom it 
would be diilicult in this advanced age of the world to impart 
novelty, there is a mechanic, who is so absorbed in his pursuit 
that, having impulsively accused himself of felony to screen some- 
body else, he forgets the trifling circumstance, and is with diffi- 
culty recalled to a sense of his disagreeable and perilous position. 
Then there is a baronet who has been reduced to live upon the 
charity and suffer the insults of a merchant brother-in-law. Te 
has still a taste for gambling, and helps himself to some gold from 
a drawer in the merchant’s study. This is the theft which the 
mechanic takes upon himself. e mystery of the piece is the 
relationship of father and son between the merchant, who has risen 

base arts from nothing, and the mechanic. The romance is 
supplied by the merchant’s daughter, destined to marry a lord, and 
his handsome and insinuating secretary, with whom the daughter 
of course falls, most undutifully, in love. We hardly know 
whether the prejudice egainst pretty covernesses extends to hand- 
some secretaries, but it is obvious that this merchant who 

been so successful out of doors is utterly incapable 
of managing his own household. A formidable middle-aged 
lady who comes to take his domestic matters under control arrives 
not a day too soon, and she is reasonably amazed at the anarchy 
which she finds prevailing. The secretary at a desk is ostensibly 
employed in answering his master’s letters. The daughter has 
come into the library for a book which takes a long time to find, 
and is ultimately discovered on a tup shelf, only accessible by a 


| ladder, which she mounts with proper attention to the disposition 
of her skirts. There is another girl, the tezeher in the village 
school, who is a humble friend and companion to the heiress, and 
plays propriety at this interview, and certainly does not over~ 
act the part. A man may hare his eyes so intently 
fixed on distant and important objects 2s not to see 
that which passes immediately under his nose; but 
certainly among the fathers of modern comedy this merchant 
stands conspicuous for fatuous blindness, Ffowever, unless the 
young people were bronght together, they could not fall in love. 
Mr. Albery makes his characters say many witty things without 
much regard to their suitableness to the speakers. Mr. Byron’s 
wit is more spontaneous and natural, and he makes Mr. J. 8. 
Clarke as the poor attorney say some droll things, which are 
exactly on the level of his audience. A. good example is his pro- 
test against drinking tea at 1s. od. per Ib., “ possessing a distinet 
and unmistakable flavour of nothing at all”; and another is the 
speech which he makes for practice in supposed defence of the 
servant-girl on a charge of stealing sugar. People will go to hear 
this sort of thing, but still it is a pity that a clever writer should 
put so much slovenly work upon the stage. 


REVIEWS, 


DIXON’S TWO QUEENS.* 

WE are always anxious to keep faith with all men, and among 

them with Mr. Hepworth Dixon. We are bound to Mr. 
Dixon by a solemn promise. When we reviewed the pair of 
volumes which he put forth last year+, we promised that, if his 
next volume answered certain conditions, we would review it 
seriously as an historical work. Those conditions were that it 
should be written in prose, and that the references should be as 
little unsatisfactory as Mr. Froude’s. And we defined prose, for 
the purposes of the matter in hand, to be * where we cannot find 
more than two ten-syllable lines, and those not consecutive, m 
each page.” Now, in studying the deeds of King Harry, we 
suspect that we have caught a little of his spirit. Mr. Froude, whe 
holds that all the acts of the ideal King were written for example 
of life and instruction of manners, must therefore approve our 
state of mind; Mr. Dixon doubtless will not. Anyhow, like King 
Ilarry, we have scruples of conscience, and, like King Harry, we 
must reveal them to the world. Unluckily we have not, like King 
Hiarry, the means of taking the opinions of Universities and 
canonists for the relieving of our doubts; we must even settle our 
great concern and privy matter as we best may for ourselves. Our 
vase is this; we do not think that My. Dixen’s present volumes 
quite answer the conditions laid down, but we do think that they 
come nearer to answering them than the other two volumes did. 
What then are we bound to do? We hardly think that the casuist 
would hold that, as things stand, we are bound to sit down and 
examine Mr. Dixon’s book as gravely as if it were a book, we will 
not say by Mr. Brewer, but even by Mir. Froude. Yet we are so 
ready to weleome the slightest sigusof amendment, we are so anxious 
not to discourage Mr. Dixon or anybody else in even the faintest 
effort after a reformation of manners, that we have a certain feeling 
as if we ought in some way to mark two facts. One is that Mr. 
Dixon's language, if not strictly prose according to our definition, 
is yet one step nearer to prose than it was a year ago. The other 
is that his references, though still not satisfactory, though still 
more unsatisfactory than Mr. Froude’s, are still not quite so un 
satisiactory as they were last year. 

Let us first take our readers into our confidence as to our 
first scruple, the question of prose or not prose. It is quite 
certain that Mr. Dixon’s metrical powers have not forsaken 
him. There are plenty of passages in these two volumes which 
fall as naturally into metres of various kinds as anything in the 
first two volumes. On the whole, Mr. Dixon seems not so 
fond of the received epic and tragic ten-syllable metre as he was 
before. And this is part of our difficulty; if there isa page in 
which we cannot find two consecutive ten-syllable lines, but in 
which we can find a passage something after the manner of Kehama, 
or of Gray’s Bard without the rhymes, is such a page to entitle Mr. 
Dixon to the benefit of our promise? Or again, if we find not 
two whole pages of prose, not one whole page, but two half-pages, 
made by the ending of an old and beginning of a new chapter, are 
these half-pages to be allowed to qualify? Mr. Dixon, as author 
of the Swetzers, will understand us if we liken this difficulty of 
the half-pages to the difficulty which sometimes arises from the 
presence of half-Cantons in the Confederation. Anxious to be 
just and accurate on the smallest point, we determined to test ten 
consecutive pages taken at random, and we began with Vol. III. 
page 107. In that page we found far more than the needful 
allowance. Here was a battle piece in very respectable blank 
verse :— 

Dorset came over with the main array, 

And standing man to man, they beat the French 
Beyond their lines; but having neither guns 
Nor cavalry for field work, Dorset drew 

His men aside, till Alva should be realy. 


* History of Two Queens. 1. Catharine of Aragon. 2. Anne Boleyn. By 
William Hepworth Dixon. Vols. II]. and 1V. Lendon: Hurst & Blackett. 
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Our next two pages supplied their quota; we recognize the true 
ring when we read how 
Henry knew that peace with France 
‘Had been the polestar of his father’s reign ; 
His marriage had disturbed the line of march, 
By ranging England on the side of Spain. 
Indeed, if Mr. Dixon, instead of “march,” had used some word | 
like “advance,” which would rhyme with “ France,” he would 
have turned out something coming very near to a quatrain 
with alternate rhymes like Gray’s Elegy. But after this we broke | 
down; then came the two half-pages, and in the second of these 
even the battle of Ravenna, even the description of Archduchess 
6 erite ”—the French form is Mr. Dixon’s—as “a Queen of 
Song” could not stir Mr. Dixon up to any high metrical effort. 
To be sure the lack is quite made up in other places. Here (iv. 
123) is a fierce trochaic gibe against Wolsey almost equal to any 
hendecasyllahic of Catullus :— 
Men whom he had tolled and polled, 
Men whom he had plucked and screwed, 
Men whom he had gnawed and scourged, 
Assailed him in the public streets. 
Or again, more in the Kekama vein :— 
Love laughed, as Russell said, 
In Anna Boleyn’s eyes ; 
But love in Anna Boleyn’s eyes 
Was innocent of everything but mirth, 


So much for the question of prose and not prose. As to the 
question of references we have much less of “ my note book” than 
we had before. We doubt if we have it at all in the fourth 
volume, and though a good many of Mr. Dixon’s references are still 
of that kind which are a mockery rather than a help, there are 
others which it is not hard to make use of; and there are here and 
there short discussions of particular points which show that 
he is quite able when he chooses to put plain sense into plain 
Engle Of course this really aggravates his habitual offences 
both as to style and matter, as they show that the offence is wilful. 
Still, as we before said, we welcome any signs of amendment, and 
seeing that we have got two half-pages which a charitable construc- 
tion will bring within our definition of prose, and seeing that we have 
several notes at the end written in a really rational way, though 
Mr. Dixon can hardly bind us to the letter of our bond, we think 
that he is fairly entitled to at least so much favour as to make his 
two volumes an occasion for a few remarks on his subject, and on 
his way of treating it. 

One thing at least Mr. Dixon has done; he has given Mr. Froude 
a lift. While we are on the subject of our own doubts, diffi- 
culties, and ‘scruples, some of our readers may perhaps remember 
another great concern of ours which we had some years back. 
This was to find out whether Mr. Froude was in earnest, whether 
he really believed his own paradoxes, whether he was not simply 
playing us a trick, and trying to see what astounding things some 

ople might be led to believe. It did seem so very odd, so wholly 
ae the range of all earlier experience, that any man could 
seriously believe that a man cut off his wife’s head one morn- 
ing, and married her maid the next, out of nothing but pure 
patriotism. It was so odd that a man should think that, 
to prove not only facts, but the motives of their doers, it was 
enough to say that it was in the Statute-book. We have 
now to say that, reading Mr. Froude again by the light of Mr. 
Dixon, we believe that Mr. Froude was in earnest. On this 

int, and on some others, Mr. Dixon is the dicaog and Mr. 
the dAéyog ; but really, for the nonce, the wrong 
thing is put in a less unattractive form than the right. Mr. Froude 
argues for the guilt of Anne Boleyn ; or, to put it more accurately, 
he does not care about the guilt or innocence of Anne Boleyn, 
provided he can make out the innocence of Henry. He talks 
about it in his own style, the namby-pamby. Mr. Dixon is a 
fierce champion of Anne, a fierce accuser of Henry. And he talks 
about it in his own style, the style of affectation and endless false 
glitter. Now Mr. Froude’s namby-pamby is decidedly less 
offensive in point of taste than Mr. Dixon’s false glitter; it is 
only when Mr. Froude gets among daisies and streams and 
the crawling hands of clocks, that he runs Mr. Dixon at all 
hard. And, besides being less offensive in point of taste, it 
bears about it greater signs of sincerity. Compared with Mr. 
Dixon, Mr. Froude hes an air of simplicity whieh wins us. 
Mr. Dixon’s championship of Anne Boleyn is suspicious. To 
defend injured innocence is the line likely to be most attrac- 
tive to the general reader; it is the line which gives most room 
for tall talk and fine writing. But there is nothing attractive, 
except asa paradox, in the doctrine that it is not unlikely that a 
woman whom some have admired as a beauty, whom others have 
revered as a saint, was very likely guilty of the foulest crimes, and 
that at any rate her husband, who got rid of her so cruelly and 
filled her place so easily, was, in so doing, doing exactly the right 
thing. So this comparison of Mr. Dixon and Mr. Froude has 
brought us round to the belief that Mr. Froude really meant what 
he said. Mr. Froude was guileless and innocent, and did not know 
the ways of the world. We really believed himself, and thought 
that others would believe, that the Duke of Norfolk must have 
been an honest man and a just judge because he was “ the veteran 
who won his spurs at Flodden”—we do not know whether Mr. 
thought that he was the same as the Earl of Surrey who com- 

nded at Flodden. Anyhow this was when Norfolk was doing 


' nothing worse, that is, than everybody was at the time, bating a few 


Henry’s will against his own niece. Two volumes on, when Norfolk 


was no longer in Henry’s favour, and only saved his head by Henry 
dying before it conld be cut off, then Norfolk wasnolonger so perfect. 
We still indeed hear of his services, but they are no longer the 
same proof positive of his virtues. Su man could have contra- 
dicted himself in this way unless he had really meant what he said 
each time. Mr. Dixon of course, as the champion of Anne, pamts 
Norfolk as a scoundrel at the earlier season. Perhaps he was 
nothing worse than a time-server who was afraid to do his duty— 


martyrs on opposite sides. But at the moment Mr. Dixon’s picture 
is a truer one than Mr. Froude’s. Still Mr. Froude’s picture is so 
y que that.a man could hardly have drawn it unless he had at 
the time really taken it for a likeness. Mr. Dixon’s, with all its 
glare and gaudiness, is one that any one could have drawn, whether 
he believed it to be a likeness or not. 

But what is of more importance is that both Mr. Froude and 
Mr. Dixon have got into a characteristic confusion about the 
tribunal before which both the Queen and her brother Lord Roch- 
ford were tried. Mr. Froude is, as usual on legal points, slovenly. 
We are reminded that we are ing with the man who had 
never heard of petne forte et dure, and who—therein agreeing 
with Mr. Dixon—had such notions as to the nature of 
attainder. Mr. Froude tells us, “She herself, with her brother, 
would be tried by the House of Lords”; and he says afterwards: 
— As a certain number only of the peers were summoned, it 
may be imagined that some fraud was practised in the selec- 
tion, and that those only were admitted + ee subserviency could 
be relied upon.” Mr. Dixon says more boldly :— 


In such a situation, two extraordinary measures had to be adopted by 
the council. Strong as the pretenders were at eourt, they dared not bring 
the Queen to Westminster, and try her in the open day, before the English 
peers. Chapuys was afraid of failure. Henry gave orders that his consort 
should be tried in the Tower, instead of in Westminster Hall: and by a 
picked committee of peers, instead of by the house. Thus, her prayer that 
she might have a lawful trial, and that her accusers might not be her judges, 
was ret! 


We believe that Mr. Dixon is quite right,as against Mr. Froude, in 
inting out how carefully the Court was picked for the occasion. 
ut neither Mr. Froude nor Mr. Dixon seems to have the least 

notion of the constitution of the Court of the Lord High Steward, 

as it then stood. Yet they might have founda good deal about it in 
the accountsof the debates.on the subject recorded in Lord Macaulay's 
fourth volume. Anne was tried “ by a picked Committee of Peers 
instead of by the House.” But that she should so be tried was 
according to the ordi law of the time. Had Parliament been 
sitting, she and her brother would have had a right to be tried by 
the whole House. As Parliament was not sitting, the Lord High 

Steward appointed for the purpose did, as usual, select, in the words 

of the document quoted by Mr. Froude, “such and so many 

Lords” as he thought fit. That is doubtless such and so many as 

were safe to find the Queen guilty. As usual under Henry, the 

injustice was monstrous, but the legal was perfectly regular. 

And neither of our writers notices that, though Parliament was 

not sitting, yet a Parliament bad been summoned on the very 

day on which the first arrests were made, and that it met in the 
month after the executions. Had Henry wished for justice, he 
would surely have waited till Parliament met, and till Anne and 

Rochford could have had a chance of a fairer trial. But he took 
care to get rid of his victims before Parliament met. When they 

did meet, it was no use in those days to cry over spilled blood, 

there was nothing to be done but to approve of what was already 

a thing of the past. 
We think then that we have quite carried out our promise. We 

have seriously examined ene part of Mr. Dixon’s book ; and, in order 

not to deal unfairly by him, we have chosen a part where, so far ag 
any one who has any regard for good taste and good English can go 
along with Mr. Dixon, we do go with him. We need hardly go 
much more into detail, but we have noted a few things here and there. 

We could wish that Mr. Dixon had given us the original of the 

letter in which Henry the Highth (iii. 57) is made to call Venice “a 

rock against the tide of Islam.” ‘We should be greatly surprised 

if King Harry, with all his learning, was so far in advance of his 
age as to know the real name of the ereed which people a good 
deal later spoke of as “ Turkism.” We are curious to know about 

Sir Thomas Parre, who is described (iii. 64) as “a man of ancient 

lineage with the blood of Saxon monarchs in his veins,” and who 

is further described as “a connexion of the reigning house,” and 
one who, “like Henry, could trace his line to John of Gaunt.” 

John of Gaunt can hardly be ealled a Saxon monarch, and so we 

are left to guess whether the blood of Saxon monarchs which 

flowed in the veins of Sir Thomas Parre had got there from the 
same sources as those by which it had got into the veins of Henry, 
or from some other sources which Sir Thomas Parre had all to 
himself. But perhaps “Saxon monarchs ” are spoken of as vaguely 
by Mr. Dixon as “Saxon saints.” It seems that Anne Boleyn 

professed to be, through the house of Butler, descended from a 

sister of St. Thomas of Canterbury—Mr. Dixon, we may note, 

provides his Becket with a small @ with a grave accent—and 

on the strength of this we hear a great deal (iii, 132, 133) 

about the “kinsman of the Saxon saint,” the son of Gilbert of 

Rouen and Rohesia of Caen being Saxon in the ethnology of Mr. 

Dixon. Indeed he goes so far as to use this Saxon pedigxee 

as a source Of metaphor, but of metaphor which is altogether 

beyond our understanding. He is describing Anne Boleyn when 


she was 
A little lady in her fourteenth year. 
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He then goes on to tell us how she was “a bright and elfin 
creature; one in whom the Saxon depths were lighted up by 
Celtic fire.” Getting up out of these depths, Saxon or other, 
we desire to know something more of a person described (iii. 121) 
as “Bruce, King of Scots.” Are we to understand the famous 
Robert or his much less famous son? And we are still more 
—_— (iii. 182) with another person described as the “ Dauphin 
= d’Angouléme.” It is hardly possibleethat Mr. Dixon 

can have thought that Francis the First was the son of Louis 
the Twelfth, but from one who thought that Mary of Burgundy 
was the daughter of Margaret of York we are not surprised at 
anything in the way of genealogy. It may be as well to point 
out when Mr. Dixon (iv. 97) calls Cardinal Campeggio “a worldly 
priest with children to support,” which sounds like the revival 
of an old scandal, that Canaeage had been ordained as a 
widower, and that the son whom he brought with him into 
England had been born in lawful marriage. And, as Mr. Dixon 
seems rather in the dark about legal processes, it may be kind to 
remind him, when he says (iv. 260) that “the punishment of 
high treason was the axe,” that, unless when a remission was 
made, the punishment was the axe and a good deal besides. It is 
perhaps from Mr. Dixon’s new-born zeal to turn out something 
which may without impropriety be read aloud in a family that he 
has left out a < deal which, if his subject is to be treated at all, 
cannot honestly be left out; but at any rate it is going too far 
altogether to leave out the perfectly well-authenticated history of 
Henry and Mary Boleyn—Anne’s younger sister, according to Mr. 
Dixon—on which the validity of Anne’s marriage so largely turns. 
We have now done with Mr. Dixon; we should be well pleased 
to think that we had done with him for ever. We have tried to 
do justice to the least glimmerings of improvement even in such a 
writer as he is. But improvement must go very much further 


inherent vice of writing like Mr. Dixon’s. It is all the worse be- 
cause here, as elsewhere, he shows ever and anon that he could 
have done something betterif he had chosen. This of course only 
vates his offence. He has deliberately chosen the wrong path. 

e has made up his mind, with his eyes open, to address himself to 

a low taste, when we believe that he could have done something to 


please a higher. That Mr. Dixon has admirers is plain; that he 
should have admirers is a fact worthy of notice, as ig | the 
ure. What 


existence of a — remarkable form of human nat 
kind of prorle they can be who are not disgusted with his 
ceaseless false glare and glitter, with his constant sacrifice of truth 
and sense to mere sound, is beyond our power of guessing; perhaps 


some scientific body, the ene ty — for instance, 
orm of our common nature | 


may be able to define and to ticket a 
which to us at least is altogether baffling. 


VAMBERY’S CENTRAL ASIA.* 


book is a curious example of literary evolution. When 

M. Vambéry, in 1864, published his Travels in Central Asia, 

he careful to let pall iy of his venturous 
oits were principally philological, and that statistics and 

had the claim on his attention. Political 
speculation was at the same time declared absolutely incompatible 
with the character of a Dervish. But when, in 1868, this accom- 
lished Orientalist published a second volume, full of interesting 

Fetails about fanatics and the wild tribes of Turkestan, he made 
a jump from philology to politics, and in his last chapter de- 
voted sixty poses to a consideration of the rivalry between Russia 
and England. Now a discussion of this sort is apt to become a 
ruling passion, and in the volume before us M. Vambéry examines 
the great Central Asian question by every possible test and under 
every conceivable aspeet. The work is a reprint of ten essays con- 
tributed, at various times between 1867 a 1873, to the pages of 
Unsere Zeit, and we discover that the first paper is simply the last 
chapter of the author's second work, Sketches of Central Asia, with 
a few verbal alterations. It would seem that the learned Hungarian 
wrote it first in English, and then turned it into German for the 
periodical mentioned. Any slight alterations in the x 
then, are simply due to the process of filtration which the author's 
thoughts have undergone when composing in two es, 
neither of which is his native tongue. To the translation which 
od perp passed through in order to present them in an 
English garb must be owing some petty mistakes in the spelling 
of words regarding which Orientalists, who differ in many things, 
are entirely agreed. M. Vambéry does not require to be told that 
there is nod in the well-known title Maharaja or in the Persian word 
jan, * soul, or life,” and that a religious war is “ jihad,” and not 
“Djihad.” In like manner “Munshi” is spelt with an s, and not 
“Munchi,” and a vernacular paper published at Lahore is Khair- 
Khwah-i-Panjab, and not Chairchah Pendschab. Very possibly the 
translator of this work, though in other respects well qualified 
for his task, was unequal to the requirements of accurate trans- 
literation ; but we have observed that some French Orientalists 
have a similar trick of bringing in unnecessary letters at which 
Pundits and Munshis, docti sermonis utriusque lengua, would stand 
aghast. We have been given to understand that errors of geo- 
graphy have been imputed to M. Vambéry by the itussians, of 
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whose motives he is invariably suspicious, and whose policy he 
emphatically condemns. We take it, however, that while this 
author does not lay claim to the character of a scientific geogra- 
pher, his general accuracy and faithfulness cannot be impugned 
with any success. He may not be an adept in the use of chain and 
theodolite. Some of his distances may have been miscalculated, as, 
for instance, that between Djizzag and Peshawur, which he puts 
down as only 120 geographical miles ; but we apprehend that it is 
hopeless to call in question his descriptions of the desert, his notes 
of the various tracks followed by caravans and Kirghizes, and the 
— which he assigns to petty forts and occasional wells of 
itter water. 

But, if politics have been kept out of sight in the first work and 
only touched on in the second, the present volume inverts the 
position of such topics altogether. Indeed M. Vambéry has only 
one other part left to take > His denunciations of the Czar 
remind us of nothing so much as those uttered by the Athenian 
orator against Philip. A parallel might easily be found, in some 
one or other of these ten essays, to the Philippics, the Olynthiacs, 
the Peace, and the False Embassy. We might even go further and 
compare the last paper, on the campaign against Khiva, to the 
Demosthenic orations on Halonesus and the state of affairs in the 
Chersonesus. Men like M. Vambéry, however, do not fulminate 
speeches, They only overflow in pamphlets, or they fill the columns 
of a widely circulated paper. Yet, if intelligent observation, un- 
rivalled familiarity with that recondite Oriental life which wraps 
itself in religion and caste, and sterling honesty of purpose, 
justify any writer in discussing what must become one of 
the most formidable problems of the day, M. Vambéry 
has indisputable claims to be heard. We observe, however, 


| that his knowledge of Indian politics is by no means on a par with 
than it has gone yet to counterbalance, in any sensible degree, the | a inne ee 


ining exclusively to the valley of 
the Oxus or the Zerefshan. We shall first specify a few of the 
points on which he has either been misled by newspaper phs 
or has failed to have recourse to authentic sources. When a 
traveller leaves the gossip of the tent, the caravan, and the 
crowded bazaar, for the solemn discussions of the Council and the 
Cabinet, he must not disdain to pore over blue-books. A moderate 
amount of drudgery would have avoided the following mistakes. 
It has never been a primary object of Indian Viceroys to establish 
an English representative or commissioner permanently at Cabul 
or Kandahar. On the contrary, this idea has been discussed onl 
to be abandoned. A knowledge of Afghan events is attained wit 
greater facility and much less risk, through a native Vakil. An 
Englishman at Beymaroo or the Bala Hissar cannot be spit at 
by an excited Mahommedan in a festival, not to say cut or shot 
down, without a tremendous explosion. A native agent can 
live in a foreign capital and mix with Heratees or Bokhariots 
without attracting attention or inviting insult. He is not likely 
to have “ views” or “ policies” of his own. He can be changed 
or withdrawn without a Special Correspondent becoming aware of 
the fact. He requires no escort; he overshadows no local dignity ; 
and he offends none of the sturdy conservative instincts which 
hedge an Oriental despot against the inroads of reform. M. 
Vambéry next sees in the departure of Lord Lawrence, at the 
natural close of his five years tenure of office, the indications of a 
decided change in the treatment of the Central Asian matter; and, 
with a gravity which a French savant might envy, he declares 
that the climate, “after the first few years of trial, agrees well 
with every Briton for the end of his life.” Anglo-Indians will 
smile at the dictum that the healthiness of the climate increases 
with length of residence, while as to the change of policy which 
followed Lord Lawrence's departure, the simple fact is that Lord 
Mayo carried out to the very letter all that his predecessor had 
designed. What the Irish nobleman further did was to fix, limit, 
and define, as far as possible, the relations of the Indian Govern- 
ment with the Amir of Cabul on the original lines indicated by 
Lord Lawrence. 
In the same strain of erroneous assumption our author conceives 
the “island kingdom” to have borne the cost of the Afghan cam- 
ign of 1842, and Englishmen to be apprehensive of incurring more 
ebts for similar unlucky expeditions. England, we need hardly say, 
in the ill-conceived and ill-fated Afghan affair, gave nothing to 
India except an incompetent commander and the worst of advice. 
Then we light upon a ae at first sight reads rather 
oddly. Shir Ali, it is well known, has two sons, Yakub Khan, 
grown up, now the Governor of Herat, and Abdulla Jan, the lad 
whom Lis father’s partiality designates as his Wali-Ahd, or 
successor. In regard to this latter the author says that the mother 
of Yakub was gradually removed “from the circle of his royal 
favour, and her place was occupied by an Afghan princess, whom 
the King subsequently married, but who was then already the 
mother of a boy eleven years of age, named Abdulla-Jan.” This 
might be construed as if M. Vambéry was under the impression 
that Abdulla was step-son to the Amir. What he really means, and 
what is clear from other passages, is that the ceremony of formal 
marriage was not performed until his son by the second wife was 
eleven years old. e language of the tor is not very happy 
in this sentence, and the author himself, we think, has overstated 
the age of this lad, who was only about seven or eight years of age at 
the time of the Umballa Durbar. Neither is he accenage informed 
regarding the offensive and defensive alliance between the English 
Government and the Amir, and the stipulation for a yearly subsidy. 
No formal treaty or alliance was ever concluded; and the su 
stantial assistance in arms, ammunition, and money has been given 
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to the Amir at irregular intervals, and can be withheld or granted 
as the Viceroy Boer or as events dictate. Again, it is impossible 
on military and strategical grounds to condemn too strongly the 
suggestion that England, by way of fortifying her frontier, should 
— the fort known as Quetta, or the “ Little Fort,” on the 
northern side of the Bolan Pass. This plan, which is a favourite 
one with certain irresponsible declaimers, has almost every possible 
demerit and defect. The situation is unhealthy. The expense 
would be enormous. A garrison isolated and at a distance from 
its supports and reinforcements would be a source of apprehension 
and alarm. The project, moreover, has been persion analysed 
and condemned by some of the most experienced soldiers and most 
competent statesmen in India, who, at issue on other points, 
have been unanimous in refusing to spend millions of money in 
keeping thousands of English bayonets in a place which is either a 
desert or a swamp. 


M. Vambéry must excuse us for making another remark. While 
the progress of Russia has in some points vindicated his prescience, 
the course of events has in others deprived his chapters of half 
their value. For instance, one essay is devoted to a narrative of 
the rise, progress, and final ascendency of Mahommed Yakub, known 
as the Khushbegi, or the Atalik Ghazi, in Yarkand and Kashgar. 
The whole information, as far as we can make out, is second-hand, 
derived from a certain Hadji Bilal, whose home was somewhere in 
the ‘Six Cities,” and who cordially hated the leader of the Khojas, 
by whose means the Atalik rose to Empire. M. Vambéry sneers at 
the inexpensive character of the first embassy to Yarkand under the 
guidance of Mr. T. D. Forsyth. But he is obliged to admit that 
the enterprise has resulted in a second deputation on a larger scale, 
and with better prospect of success. In fact, the simple and un- 
ostentatious character of the first mission probably disarmed the 
suspicions of the Yarkand ruler, and by the help of Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Forsyth we shall probably know much more of the 
commerce, climate, productions, and politics of this part of 
Central Asia than we could ever have gathered from M. Vambéry’s 
informants. 

It is, however, impossible to deny the force and earnestness of 
the author’s criticisms on Russian encroachment, or the justice of 
many of the sarcasms which he levels at the apathy and insouciance 
of the Foreign Office. And no one can fail to be impressed with 
M. Vambéry’s ability in baffling the penetration of purists in 
— and bigots in religion, with his contempt for privations, 

irt, and discomfort, in the interests of philology and science, 
and with the close attention he has given to a political pano- 
rama which is always shifting, and in which the goal reached 
to-day becomes the starting-place of to-morrow. His argu- 
ments cannot be put aside summarily, though Russian generals 
might be only too glad to send him to Siberia, or though an 
Indian Political might declare him wanting in lnowledge of 
what passes in the Council Chamber of Calcutta or Simla. His 
final suggestions are certainly not deficient in pertinence and 
ropriety. Putting aside the wish to see an English Resident at 
Gabul, on which we have already commented, he is right to urge 
on us a more skilful, active, and earnest diplomacy at Teheran. 
He is also correct in insisting on the demarcation of the boundary 
of Afghanistan and Persia, and on the necessity for increased vigi- 
lance on the part of Lord Derby and Mr. Bourke. When Russia 
moves another pawn in advance, or prepares to give check with 
her castles or knights, M. Vambéry’s prophecies and denunciations 
ought to be side by side with the explanations of Prince 
Gortchakoff and the placid commentaries of Lord Granville. 


Meanwhile we may close this paper by drawing attention 
to one or two of those anecdotes of Oriental customs which 
could only be surpassed or rivalled by such Orientalists as Mr. 
Palgrave or Captain Burton. The author found Anglo-Indian 
Sepoys at Herat and elsewhere, who, having doubtless done 
deeds in the mutiny which put them beyond the pale of the 
Queen’s amnesty, had crossed the border and entered the 
Afghan service. And Afghans, with gleams of fanatic 
hatred in their eyes, boasted as to a fellow-believer that their 
swords had struck down English Kafirs. At another time he 
listened imperturbably to a description given by a pious Mussulman 
of the arrival at Aksu, one of the six cities of Eastern Turkestan, 
of what is termed the “ Mui-Mubarak,” or “ blessed hair” from the 
beard of the Prophet. The criterion of genuineness, we are told, 
is that such hairs cast no shadow if held in the light, and that 
they bow of their own accord when true believers repeat the well- 
known formula “ Allah Akbar.” But the author hints that an 
admiring and fasting knot of believers may have been the victims 
of a wicked hoax, and that the precious relic was merely that 
of a grey ass. We conclude with an incident which befel the 
author during his residence in.Bokhara some ten years ago. The 
Sunis, it appears, wash their arms five times a day from the elbow 
downwards to the hands, owing to which process the points of the 
hairs incline to the palm. The Persians, who are Shias, on the 
contrary wash from the hands to the elbow, whereby the hairs 
slant upwards. The Bokhariots, accustomed to these two marked 
varieties of Mahommedans, were amazed to find that the hair on 
M. Vambéry grew neither upwards nor downwards, but in a 
circular form. They were driven to regard him as a “ remarkable 
Mussulman,” an “abortion,” or a specimen of “ an unknown race” 
of the creed of Islam! We commend this new fact of —- 
ment to the notice of Mr. Darwin; and we take leave of 
author with every respect for his multifarious attainments, and 
with a hope that from his Hungarian professorship he may still 


continue to wake us up from our insular complacency, to re- 
mind us of our national duties, and to prepare our statesmen for 
grave controversies which can neither be evaded nor ignored. 


FORSYTH’S ESSAYS.* 


R. FORSYTH has published a miscellaneous collection of 

articles and lectures written during the last sixteen years, 
and asks for the judgment of the public, “ from which,” as he 
says, “‘ there is no appeal.” The judgment of the public is not the 
same thing as the judgment of critics; and we express our own 
opinion with the sense that it may possibly not coincide with that 
of the world at large. Many books have obtained for a time a 
wide popularity for which we should not find it very easy to 
account. Essays which to us appear to be the embodiments of 
commonplace thought seem to commend themselves for that very 
reason to a class of readers who absolutely dislike originality. 
And yet we presume that, though we may not have been able to 
discover it, there must have n in such cases some other 
elements of success. Mere absence of intellectual vigour cannot 
be a sufficient recommendation, or the number of popular books 
would at once be multiplied indefinitely ; but of a thousand insipid 
productions one may hit off the precise flavour of insipidity which 
suits the ordinary palate ; whilst the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pass into oblivion as quickly as they deserve. Though the dulness 
of a book does not amount to a demonstration that it will be a 
failure, it certainly raises a strong presumption against its success. 
And therefore we cannot affect to have much hesitation in pre- 
dicting the fate of Mr. Forsyth’s Essays. Their characteristic 
quality, if we may be permitted to use the expression, is the 
absence of any characteristic whatever. They are exquisitely 
humdrum, respectable, and commonplace. ere is not a 
word to which the most sensitive father of a family, or 
the most orthodox clergyman of the high and school,, 
could possibly raise a moment's objection. Mr. Kinglake tells 
a story in the first volume of the Crimean War as to the 
means by which the Times made itself the acknowledged 
representative of public opinion. An acute observer was sent out 


to loiter in places of common resort. He was to listen neither to. 


the very foolish nor to the clever; he was to wait till he had 
heard some common and obvious thought repeated by a number of. 
independent people. That was the prize which he sought for, 
and the possession of it enabled his employers to trim their sails to 
— sentiment. How far this story may be founded on fact we 

ow not; but if such a system existed at the present day, the 
acute observer might save himself half his read oy He would. 
only have to discover Mr. Forsyth’s opinion to know what was the 


obvious view taken by the respectable classes. Several of the articles . 


now published appeared originally in the Edinburgh Review, and 
they age that good sound W 
tinguishable from equally solid Toryism. Nobody could hit off 
more accurately the proper juste milieu between opposing ten- 
dencies. In the first page we are told that the name of Brougham 
is “ imperishably associated with those of Clarkson and Wilber- 
force”; in the last we have the essence of Paley’s Evidences pre- 
sented in a series of ten propositions. The intervening matter is 
such as might naturally come between two such exemplary state- 
ments. e contents, indeed, are miscellaneous in a high degree. 
Mr. Forsyth writes upon criminal procedure and upon literary 
style; upon the lives of the Judges and the tunnel thro h the 

ps; he criticizes Eugénie de Guérin and M. du Chaillu; he 
describes visits to Russia, to Sark, and to the Portland prison; 
gives an account of Cobbett, and discusses the principles of his- 
torical evidence. But the identity of the author is perceptible 
in every line. Everywhere he makes the proper bows to all the 
orthodox objects of worship; accepts the ordinary verdicts, 
whether in politics, history, or literature; and, in fact, 
is a model specimen of 
enjoyed all the advantages of a legal and classical training 


There is not a single statement throughout the volume 


which could be called eccentric by his wildest antagonist, and. 
he only once condescends to make a joke. He apologizes... 


indeed, for this weakness; less for the badness of the article, it 
would seem, than for the loss of dignity. Our readers may judge 
whether an apology was needful ya either score. ‘ Certain caves: 
in Sark, it seems, are called des iques. In describing one of 
them Mr. Forsyth says, ‘ This was the cavern—the cr. Pe shop 
which gives les boutiques their name, and, if the pun may- be 
excused, we never intend to go ‘ shopping’ there agai There is 
a well-known og commemorated by Charles Lamb which excited 
inextinguishable laughter on account of its supreme badness and 
utter irrelevancy. Perhaps an equally ingenious writer might 
discover merits of a similar kind in Mr. Forsyth’s essay in the art. 
We can only say that it appears to us to be, on the whole, the 
very feeblest specimen of facetiousness that ever presumed to pass 
itself off under the name. 

How is such a book to be criticized? Any of our readers can 
guess for himself what kind of remarks such a writer is likely to 
make about Eugénie de Guérin. He discovers, of course, that it is 
a relief to find so pure a stream of thought amidst “ the impurity 
which has so long flooded French literature,” and that there is 
“not a trace of cant or affectation in her pages.” He discovers 


* Essays, Critical and Narrative, By William Forsyth, Q.C., LL.D, 
M.P. London: Longmans. 1874. 2 
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also that the eulogies of M. Sainte-Beuve, “one of the first of 
French critics,” are exaggerated; but he does not venture to find 
a single fault in her writings, for to do so would be to be more or 
less original. In short, he says in good grammar and with sufficient 
flow of language what everybody has been saying ; and treads with 
tolerable security in the steps of M. Sainte-Beuve and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. We are not likely to gain any new views from criticism 
of this order. Let us turn to an article upon literary style, which 
is one of the most elaborate in the volume, and from which at 
least we may hope to discover what are Mr. Forsyth’s views of 
his own art. e begins by pointing out that style is a 
matter of much importance, comparing it to cookery 
and architecture. Hume, he tells us, is still “at the head 
of English historians” in virtue of his style, and is not likely to 
be displaced. Paley wrote in good style; so did Cobbett, except 
that he was too fond of italics; the letters of Cowper and the 
works of Irving and Southey are also models of style. In the 
next place, German style is cumbrous, whereas French is neat and 
dexterous. English, on the other hand, is apt to be careless—a 
fact which is attributed to our being a “ practical people.” The 
same quality explains why English architecture has been bad for 
the last two centuries, though a better taste has now begun. We 
should ask in vain whether the style of English architecture was 
werse during those two centuries than the style which prevailed 
elsewhere ; whether we were a “ practical people ” for that period 
alone; and what is the real opposition between a good style and 
—— tendencies. Mr. Forsyth is far too well satisfied with 
is antiquated and slipshod little platitude to care to ask whether 
it really unlocks his riddle. Then, after some remarks on the 
carelessness of our nineteenth-century writers, he observes that a 
good style can only be the result of labour, and wishes, with all 
the air of the author of an original remark, that it were the custom 
to teach English composition at schools. Such a system, he 
observes, would not obliterate individuality, which he proves by 
the observation that the style of Isaiah differs from that of Jere- 
miah, and the style of Herodotus from that of Thucydides. We 
were not aware that any of those writers were systematically 
taught the art of translation from classical authors, which he is 
ially commending ; but we agree that the danger is imaginary. 
en we “proceed at once to Gibbon, whose style is in many 
respects remarkable.” He was, we are hardly surprised to learn, 
“a timid infidel,” and his skill in sneering is “the keynote 
of his style.” In the next paragraph, however, it ceases to 
be the I for the “general character” of the style “is 
that of lofty magnificence.” We are not to understand, 
however, that he never relaxes, for sometimes he indulges in 
an indecent note. He is, however, generally too stiff and too little 
given to the pictaresque. He would not have ventured upon some 
of Macaulay’s details. Mr. Forsyth appears to be under the im- 
pression that all this has not been said many hundred times before, 
or he would scarcely have republished it seventeen years after its 
first appearance. Then we have a series of equally original criti- 
cisms on the Duke of Wellington, Alison, Macaulay, who has a 
bad habit of repeating nouns instead of using pronouns; Napier, 
who is good at describing battles; Dickens, who is inclined to 
caricature and to fasten upon little oddities of manner; Carlyle, 
who wrote a good style in the “ Life of Schiller,” but has since 
written a language of which the whole structure is “often in a 
state of contortion”; De Quincey, whose style is discursive ; Mr. 
Ruskin, who is occasionally bombastic, and Dr. Newman, who is a 
great master of English. Then we are told that many modern 
writers are apt to be flippant and facetious at any price—a fault from 
which we can conscientiously say that Mr. Forsyth is entirely free ; 
and finally we are treated to that poor old formula, which ought to 
have been dead and buried fifty years ago, that we ought to write 
as much as possible in “ Anglo-Saxon,” though it would be 
“pedantry to insist that all words of Greek and Latin origin” 
should be excluded. Here we have, of course, Mackintosh’s trans- 
lation of the “penetrability of matter” into the “ thorough- 
faresomeness of stuff”; and so we are left between two opposite 
platitudes in the ordinary attitude of the thoroughly respectable 
rson. The true moral of the paper appears to be that any man 
is objectionable who has a marked idiosyncrasy of his own. The 
doctrine that Mr. Carlyle’s writings ought all to have been 
pitched in the key of the “Life of Schiller” is precisely 
that which commends itself to the good safe lover of common- 
place. Mr. Forsyth of course quotes, and of course ad- 
mires, the very questionable advice to a young writer to 
strike out whatever he thinks particularly fine. If that precept 
céuld have been generally enforced, Mr. Carlyle and such offenders 
might have been compelled to form themselves on the model of the 
Spectator. All that gives them their characteristic flavour would 
have been refined ore and English A man would have been 
reduced to a steady jog-trot without a spark of originali 
or genius. We do not feel convinced that it wn have been the 
better for the process; but doubtless it would have been much 
more to Mr. Forsyth’s taste. Respectability is obviously his pattern 
virtue, and he is as much vexed by a man who writes a style of 
his own as by a statesman who ever forgets to keep Vattel before 
his eyes. Of course there is a good deal to be said for his views 
on most matters, for opinions which have satisfied several millions 
of ordi ple must have something in them. But it is hardly 
worth while to publish such lucubrations, and it is certainly not 
worth while for anybody to read a formal statement of views which 
he can so easily construct for himself. Take that view which 
commends itself as judicious to the ordinary British Philistine, 


dilute it in that kind of writing which forms the padding for the 
Edinburgh Review, mix in as many of the current platitudes on the 
subject as occur to you, and you have one of Mr, Forsyth’s Essays, 


HOFFMAN’S POEMS.* 


S is.a collection of various pieces by a writer who had a 
growing reputation in America about thirty years ago, and 
who is still well known for some of the songs reprinted here; but 
who has long been obliged by ill-health to give up work. The 
kindly purpose of the editor might perhaps have n attained 
better, on the whole, by a smaller selection; but the book is really 
noteworthy for a certain special power. The American poets best 
known in this country are, with one exception, the poets of culture. 
The primary inspiration both of Longfellow and of Lowell, in their 
different ways, is essentially literary. Mr. Hoffman is described 
by his editor as “a lover of nature and the natural,” and Goethe's 
longing is quoted as the clue to his life :— 
Where can I journey to thy secret springs, 
Eternal Nature? Onward still I press, 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more. 
To judge from the book itself, we should say that this account 
needs a little more definition. The poets of wild nature may be 
roughly classed as philosophical, descriptive, or romantic. One of 
the first kind finds in nature either, as Wordsworth did, divine 
and all-suflicing lessons, or, as Goethe did, spiritual refresh- 
ment in the pauses of passionate social experience. A true 
faculty of the second kind, such as that of Shakspeare or 
Keats or Maurice de Guérin, reveals itself in those touches which 
give us, we do not Inow how, a new and intimate sense of out- 
ward things. To the third type of imagination—of which 
Schiller, Scott, and Byron represent phases—Wild Nature is the 
theatre of Wild Life, human or superhuman. Now the genius 
shown forth in this book is of the third sort. The writer is hardly 
a poet when he has to express merely the converse between Nature 
and his own soul. The thoughts in the piece called “ Primeval 
Woods,” for instance, if calmly analysed, will be found to come 
to this: —“ Was any one with an equal knowledge of Elementary 
Geology ever here before? Probably not.” Nor are his descrip- 
tions, though bright and spirited, instinct with that indefinable 
sensuous magic which is quite a different thing from vividness ; 
thus the “ Forest Cemetery,” which has some fine passages, some- 
how fails of being a beautiful picture. But when he has to tell a 
story of human passion as terrible as the cliffs or woods that saw 
it, then he is really strong—then he shows that, in this direction, 
he has a genuine gift. Two poems out of the whole number 
witness to this gift. We shall come back to them presently ; but 
first we must get through a less grateful part of our task. 

The pieces in the volume are arranged under four categories— 
“ Forest Musings,” “ Lays of the Hudson,” “ Love Poems,” “ Songs 
and Occasional Poems.” The first two divisions, besides contain- 
ing the two real poems, are altogether much the best; and we 
cannot help wishing that the third division had been either 
omitted or weeded. It begins with a piece called “ Love'’sCalendar,” 
in thirty stanzas, describing the successive phases of a lover's 
misery. Ifa stanza represents a day, it night have been entitled 
“ A Calendar Month of Love”; and when the lady, who may be 
supposed to have read Stanzas I. to XXIV., requests that her 
letters may be sent back on what in prose would be called the 25th 
instant, we confess that our surprise is tempered with other feel- 
ines. “Coming Out—A Dream” is perhaps the best of the 
“ Love Poems.” Three of the songs are said in the Preface to be 
popular still—“ Monterey,” “ Rosalie Clare,” “Sparkling and 
Bright.” “ Monterey” is a variation of “On Linden when the 
sun was low,” and ends with what strikes us as rather an odd 
sentiment for a military bard, though the fault may be in our own 
civilian mind :— 

We are not many—we who press’d 
Beside the brave who fell that day ; 
But who of us has not contess’d 
He'd rather share their warrior rest 
Than not have been at Monterey ? 
“ Sparkling and Bright” is a good specimen of the kind of song 
which is still conveutionally supposed to crown festal joy; and, if 
it has not already been put down by fair belligerents, we have no 
doubt that it will live. 

The two real poems of the book are “Kachesco” and “The 
Ambuscade”—both stories of Indian revenge. In his early days 
Mr. Hoffman was fond of making excursions into the country 
about the Upper Hudson, and among the lakes at its sources in 
the Adirondac Mountains, then a traclless solitude save for hunters 
or Indians. His spirit of adventure, his sense of poetical enjoy- 
ment in wild travel, and, above ail, his feeling for the pathetic side 
of Indian life and history, remind us sometimes of Cooper, and 
sometimes of Captain Butler, especially of the Great Lone Land. 
A man must have both manliness and the insight of tenderness if 
he is to penetrate, as these have done, the secrets of the Indian 
nature, and appreciate the power of loving and suffering, of devo- 
tion and self-devotion, which is often disguised under stolid pride 
or disfigured by savage ferocity. The scene of “ Kachesco” is 
laid among the Adiroudac Mountains, on the shore of a lake called 
Inca-pah-co—which, the notes say, may be Englished as “ Linden- 
mere ”—one of along chain of lakes which discharge themselves 
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Nephew, E. F. Hoffman. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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into the St. Lawrence, but which are closely interlaced with the 
head-lakes of the Hudson. Kachesco is an old Indian with whom 
the traveller makes friends on a fishing ramble, and who tells him 
his story one night as they are smoking their pipes over the fire by 
the lake. Kachesco in his youth had loved the daughter of a 
trapper whose lodge was on one of the lake-islands, and it is told 
how, when her lover was away hunting, the maiden 
would venture forth, 
Venture upon the darkest night, 
Across the broad and gusty water, 
To climb that cliff upon the main, 
By some since call’d the Maiden’s Rest, 
That foot save hers hath never press’d, 
And watch the camp-fire’s distant light, 
Which told that she should see again 
Her hunter when the dawn was bright. 
At last—just before Kachesco went away on a longer hunting 
excursion than usual—they were formally betrothed. Kachesco 
sent messages to her by one of his tribe, his chosen friend, who 
sought to win her love for himself, but whose lies never shook the 
girl’s faith. The eve of the marriage morning came, and the bride- 
groom’s friends were gathered before the island lodge, 
Waiting until that moon should rise, 
The bridal moon, whose aspect crown’d, 
For good or ill, our destinies ; 
The signal, too, the hour had come 
When I could claim my bride and home. 


At that moment the false friend sprang forth, rushed into the hut, 
and stabbed the girl to the heart. When Kachesco woke to con- 
sciousness from the fever which followed his frenzy, he saw the 
murderer watching over him, 
Trembling, with jealous fear afraid, 
When near the grave I seem’d to hover, 
Lest that bright land which claim’d the maid 
Was opening too upon her lover. 
He hoped, he blindly trusted, he, 
That on the instant that I woke 
Revenge would be so fierce in me, 
I'd madly deal some deathful stroke, 
Would send his soul where hers was gone. 
But a form from the Spirit-land was ever moving about the sick 
man’s bed— 
With palm reversed it seem’d to say, 
“Tf yet thou wilt not with me go, 
Keep him—oh, keep but him away !” 


How this charge was kept, the rest of the poem sets forth. 
Thenceforth it was the one task of Kachesco’s life not to let the 
man die, He takes his right of avenger by cutting off the brave’s 
war-lock, and so making him for ever an outcast; but he will 
neither kill him nor leave him. The tale of how the wretch, praying 
in agony for the death which was always withheld, was worn down 
into a broken-spirited thrall, is told with an intensity which is 
wonderful and terrible—an intensity which depends too much on 
continuity to be represented even faintly by extracts. But we wish 
that we had room to quote the stanzas with which the poem ends 
—the Indian’s creed of another life, and his vision of those 
Islands of the West on whose strand he looks to sce his bride 


in. 

As we have said, there is one other poem in the book which 
shows, in its degree, the same distinctive power—* The Am- 
buseade.” The picture of the Adirondach Indians, mute and 
motionless from sunrise to sunset in their lair, of their unsuspect- 
ing foemen coming on through the wild mountain gorge, and then 
of the onslaught, could have been drawn only by a true poet. We 
take leave of his book with the hope that, if only for “ Kachesco,” 
it will find readers in England, and that in his own country it will 
bring to the memory of these poems that which one of them 
describes—“ An Indian Summer. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE STATUTES.* 


dig expectation that a Conservative Government will do some- 
thing to clear the law of its obscurity is not unreasonable. 
There is nothing revolutionary in a Code; which may indeed 
result from the most dissimilar causes. It may be the expression 
of the abolition of old privileges and customs, and then it is a 
natural accompaniment of political change; or it may be merely 
the restatement in an orderly form of a disorderly body of law 
already in existence. Thus the codification of Napoleon was a 
formularization of the principles of the Revolution, while that of 
Justinian was in the main a mere reassertion of well-understood 
rules in a more convenient shape. The latter process is one which 
lawyers of widely differing views are beginning to unite in wishing 
to see attempted; and it is essentially suited to a Government 
which, while it shrinks from unnecessary innovation, is anxious 
for improvement. It would be quite possible to bestow on the 
country the inestimable boon of an intelligible system of law, 
without modifying in the least the rights and duties of a single 
Citizen. We are of course a long way as yet from a Code, but 
some approximation to it is within easy reach, if people could 


* The Statutes. Revised Edition. Vol. III. 11 G. II. to 41 G. III. 
1770-1800; Vol. IV. 41 G. III. to 51 G. IT. 1801-1811 ; Vol. V. 52 G. ILI. 
to 4 G. IV. 1812-1823. By Authority. London: Printed by George 
Edward Eyre and William Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, 1872-1874. 


only be made to understand that a reform in the sources of the 
law is at least as important as a reform in the machinery of 
Parliamentary elections. 

A correspondence which sprang up in the Tic; during the 
Easter recess may possibly have attracted some public attention 
to questions which are as a rule debated only in professional circles. 
“ A Barrister” wrote to hint that the time had come for some more 
vigorous effort for the consolidation of the statutes, and perhaps 
also for a renewal of the attempt made four or five years ago to 
form a Digest of the Reported Cases. To him replied “the Editor 
of the Revised Statutes,” bidding the impatient Barrister wait 
quietly and see what is in store for the legal world when the revised 
edition shall becomplete. Then followed other letters more ov less 
coherent, and lastly the “ Barrister” wound up the controversy by 
declaring that no one had shaken his original belief that something 
ought to be done. We entirely concur in this opinion, and wish 
the “ Barrister ” all success in the disheartening task of persuading 
judges who have thriven, and Queen’s Counsel who are now 
thriving, in spite of the disorder and prolixity of the law, to see 
the beauty and utility of brevity and method. 

Up to the present time two serious attempts have been made to 
render the sources of the law more accessible. The expurgation of 
the Statute-book was systematically undertaken in 1860, and a 
Commission with a view to the construction of a Digest of the 
law was appointed in 1866, The labours of the Commission re- 
sulted in ludicrous failure. It was of unwieldy size. The legal 
notables of whom it was composed had obviously but the vaguest 
conception of the nature of their task. One might be tempted to 
suppose that the learned Commissioners entertained a belief, which 
we have heard gravely asserted, that the term “ Digest” implies a 
digestion or assimilation of the nutritious matter of the reported 
cases into a new substance. It is at least certain that in their view a 
Digest consists ofan orderly collection, of lezal rules, each of which 
should be the essence or extract of ail the cases upon the subject, 
and should be supported by references to them. It ought to be 
unnecessary to state that, in its etymologically and historically 
accurate sense, the term is suggestive merely of selection and ar- 
rangement. A Digest is a classified collection of extracts. 
There may he a Digest of Statutes when the extracts are taken 
from Acts of Parliament, or a Digest of Cases when the ex- 
tracts are taken from the Reports, or a Digest of both combined ; 
but in any case the extract should be taken verbally as it stands, 


and no attempt should be made to express its meaning in other’ 


language. When the reforming draftsman expresses the law in 
his own language, whether he is giving what he supposes to be the 
effect of a series of cases or is consciously inventing a new rule, 
he is contributing not to a Digest, but to a Code. The Digesi 
Comissioners tried to produce a hybrid—a Code the clauses o! 
which are supported by some of the apparatus of a Digest—and 
their failure was inevitable. They employed three draftsmen to 
— specimen portions of a so-called Digest upon this plan : 

ut when the work was done, the question at once suggested itseit 
whether the rules drawn up by the draftsmen really represented 
the cases upon which they professed to be founded. It was im- 
possible for the Commissioners to assume this to be so without 
examination. It was equally impossible for them to neglect their 
own various dignified and responsible functions, in order to do 
over again the very work whieh had occupied their sub- 
ordinates during several years. They preferred to discharge 
these gentlemen, by two of whom they were forthwith sued 
for breach of contract, and to recommend the discontinuance of 
the Commission, which thus terminated an inglorious existence. 

The less pretentious scheme of reform has, on the other hand, 
produced solid results, The condition of the Statute-book, a com- 
plete edition of which exceeds a hundred volumes, in which the 
most useful enactments are inextricably interspersed amongst 
clauses which have been repealed for centuries, had long been a 
scandal, and many preparations for its improvement had been 
made before Lord Westbury, who was Attorney-General at the 
time, announced that the work had been at length undertaken in 
earnest. The whole series was to be carefully examined, registers 
were to be compiled of all Acts that had been repealed, and un- 
repealed, but spent or otherwise obsolete, law was to be scheduled 
for express repeal. The residue was to be published in a moderate 
compass. Hardly a year has passed since that announcement was 
made without some evidence of the activity of those to whom the 
work was entrusted. LIxpurgation Acts were prepared and carried 
through Parliament, by which a wholesale clearance was made of 
obsolete law, and in 1870 the value of what had been done was 
revealed by the publication of the first volume of the Revised 
Statutes, ‘We have on previous occasions given some account of 
that volume, which contains every syllable now remaiming in force 
of the legislation of the four and a half centaries which preceded 
the Revolution, and of the second volume, which covers the eighty- 
two years which intervene between 1658 and 1770. Of the subse- 
quent volumes, the third accounts for the thirty years ending in 
1800, but the fourth and fifth deal with only about ten 
years apiece, and carry us down only to 1823. This is by 
no means surprising. Not only is legislation more copious 
as We approach our own times, but the amount of unrepealed 
matter is proportionately greater. Considerable, however, as 
is the bulk of the operative law presented in these volumes, 
a glance at the registers with which each is fumished will 
show that it forms but an insignificant fraction, perhaps ome- 
twentieth part, of the enactments of the same period whieh are 
repealed. One is thus enabled to appreciate the beueiit ¢on- 
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ferred upon the lawyer who can now for the first time obtain in so | 
manageable a compass the net surviving result of fifty years of | 
prolific Parliamentary activity. This result is, as com with 
the legislative results of earlier or later periods of equal length, of 
no great importance. One's first impression of the surviving 
statutes of the period is that they are mainly concerned with the 
militia, with the building of new churches, and with the relief of | 
the poor. Looking at them somewhat more closely, we may | 
remark, among those of constitutional importance, the Royal 
Marriage Act, the exclusion of clergymen and contractors from the 
House of Commons, and the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor of 
land. A good many Acts are devoted to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
and other Church matters. The Land-tax is made perpetual, and 
the Consolidated Fund is established. In criminal law we get 
the Act which forbids meetings of more than fifty persons within 
one mile of Westminster Hall during the sitting of Parliament, 
and suppresses the clubs of “ Spencean philanthropists.” There is 
ag deal of legislation against the embezzlement of public 
stores, and against frauds in trade, such as the sale of spurious 
tea or of trusses of hay below a certain weight; and there are 
severe enactments against the comparatively minor offences of steal- 
ing turnips and giving false characters to servants. Especially in the 
later portion of the period, the progress of humane feeling is marked 
by the abolition of the pillory, of the more barbarous parts of the 
punishment for treason, of the whipping of women, of the burial of 
suicides at crossroads, and of the necessity of passing sentence of 
death for any felony except murder. Of historical events other 
than the Treaty of. Paris in 1763, of the organization of India, 
and of the Union with Ireland there is little remaining trace. 
if our public law derives few principles of first-rate importance 
from the fifty years covered by the three volumes, still fewer are 
the rules regulating the relations of private persons to one another 
which can be traced to the same period. That the insurer of a 
life must be interested in its continuance, that the occupier of 
oo is not liable for accidental fire arising in them, that Good 
riday is a Bank holiday, that promissory notes for sums less than 
twenty shillings are void, that there may be copyright in sculpture, 
that acceptance at a banker's is a general acceptance, and that a 
factor may pledge goods entrusted to him for sale, is nearly a 
complete list of such rules; but to the Acts containing them must | 
be added the Act which still regulates all ecclesiastical marriages 
(4G. IV.c. 76). We might learn even from the statutes of the | 
period that it was an age of stage-coaches, the furious driving of 
which is made a misdemeanour, but there are no provisions as 
to locomotive steam-engines. Such were the matters which were 
dealt with by Parliament during the later Georgian period. As to 
the manner of dealing with them which was then in vogue, it is 
worth while to remark that it was an age of attempts to embrace 
large topics of law in single chapters. It produced “General” 
Acts, such as the “General Turnpike Acts” of George IV., clauses 
of which are still — up at every toll-gate, and the long 
= which govern the militia of the three kingdoms at the present | 
—_— the difficulties which have had to be overcome, we 
are not dis to join in complaints of the tardy progress of 
the new edition of the Statutes, although it is now fifteen years 
rather than five, as might be inferred from the recent letter of 
the editor to the Times, since the work was commenced. Ten 
were spent in registering, expurgating, and other processes 
preliminary to the publication of the first volume in 1870, and 
of the subsequent volumes which have followed thus far at the 
rate of one a year. It is consoling to learn that although, owing 
to the causes to which we have already referred, the editor expects 
that the legislation of the half-century which has elapsed since 
1823 may fill ten more volumes, he thinks that these may be all 
blished in the course of the next three years. When this has 
mn accomplished, to use the editor's apt expression, the jungle 
will have been cleared. We shall possess in about fifteen volumes 
every syllable of operative law enacted during more than six centuries, 
and it will be the duty of Government to take care, by means of 
annually published tables of the effect of new legislation, and by 
riodical re-editing of the volumes themselves, that it shall hence- 


‘orth be the simplest thing in the world, instead of one of the most | 


difficult, to tell whether or not any given section of an Act of Parlia- 
ment is still inforce. The work, as faras it goes, is one of the most 
solid improvements ever effected in the law of this country, although 
it is distigured by two faults, to which we have called attention 
on previous occasions, and the ill results of which are very apparent 
in the volumes recently published. In the first place, it is quite 
right that certain Acts should be omitted which, though technically 
a part of the “ public ” series, are really of a “local ” or “ personal” 
character; lat this is done with so little method that Acts are in- 
serted at full length the sole effect of which is to remove doubts 
as to the legality of certain marriages. A imore important mistake 
is the inclusion in this series of Acts operative only in Scotland, 
Treland, or the colonies. A.glance at the new volumes will show 
how large a proportion of their bulk, though passed by the same 
Parliament which legislates for England, has no operation in this 
country. This is of course increasingly the case since the date of 
the union with Ireland. The mistake seems to arise from the 
double nature of the Statute-book, which is both a collection of 
historical monuments and a collection of emendations on several 
distinct bodies of law. For historical purposes, it is important 


that all the doings of the Imperial Legislature should be viewed as 
awhole. For purposes, the accident that statutes affecting 
only Scotland or 


are made by an authority sitting in London 


is no good reason why the /ex scripta of England should be obtain- 
able only in combination with fragments of the lex scripta of the 
very different spi which prevail in India or in Scotland. It 
would be scarcely more absurd to insist that no copies of the Jus 
belli et pacts of Grotius should be sold unless bound up with the 
theological writings of the same author. 

We are still not without hope that, on the first occasion when the 
Revised Statutes are re-edited, the work may be broken up into four 
bodies of law, the first of which should consist of all Acts opera- 
tive in England, and the others of Acts operating in Scotland, 
Treland, or the colonies exclusively. As we have often suggested, 
the same division should be made of the annual issue of new statutes. 
But even if the Revised Statute-book were perfect in arrangement 
and complete to the present day, it would still fall short of what 
we have a right to expect, because its order would still be merely 
chronological. To discover the law upon any given subject, such as 
conveyance of land, er bills of exchange, one would still have to 
hunt for and piece together for oneself rules enacted in different 
reigns and probably printed in different volumes. The remedy for 
this is obvious. Logical method must be substituted for chrono- 
logical sequence. When every enactment has been transferred just 
as it stands, be it French or English, well or ill expressed, with all 
other enactments on the same subject, to its proper place in a 
general scheme of legal topics, the Statute-book will have become 
a Digest, and this, by consolidation and re-expression in a uniform 
dialect, may be readily converted into a Statute Code. 


THE VON MOLTKE NARRATIVE OF MARS-LA-TOUR.* 
(Second Notice.) 


EVER in all the history of battles has the advantage of 
audacity been so plainly illustrated as in this instance of 
Mars-la-Tour. It has been already shown that the German cavalry 
had been allowed; owing to the shameful negligence of Forton’s 
French horse, to approach unobserved the very road along which 
lay the main line of retreat to be followed that day. Their shells 
falling suddenly in the midst of Murat’s dragoons spread a panic 
which seems to have been hardly less serious than that following 
the similar surprise by the Bavarians of De Failly’s infantry at 
Beaumont a fortnight later. Though startled at first, the 
French soon recovered, and went down in force towards the 
section of road thus boldly taken possession of by the advanced 
guard of General Voigts-Rhetz. 

As has been said, the country about Rezonville and Mars-la-Tour 
is of a remarkably open character. It slopes on the whole to the 
southward, and has undulations running through it which fall away 
presently into ravines as they trend towards the more broken dis- 
trict through which the German army was coming by way of 
Gorze; but they seem unimportant to the eye of the spectator standing 
anywhere in the vicinity of the road and villages, though forming 
features in reality sufficient here and there to cover troops from 
fire. The only notable tactical point of the ground which was to 
| be contended for, besides the vil ges themselves, is a large isolated 
| patch of wood, which runs northward of the roada mile or so, well 
clear to the west of Mars-la-Tour, but with its southern end 
close to Vionville. This wood is known as the Bois de Tronville, 
from a hamlet near its southern point, and its possession, or rather 
the having it in the rear as a point d’apput, formed the key to the 
greater part of all that followed. Ifthe Germans, coming up from 
the Moselle in a north-west direction, seized and held Vionville and 
the border of the wood near it, they would effectually bar the most 
direct road from Metz towards Verdun ; and in doing this they would 
not only throw the whole of Bazaine’s army on that more northerly 
chaussée which diverges to Etain, but would compel all the corps 
yet left on the Metz side of Mars-la-Tour to make a wide détour 
round the very head of their advancing columns in order to carry 
out the plan of a retreat on the Meuse, which must thenceforward 
be either abandoned or carried out under pressure and at the most 
serious risk, This Tronville wood, with the ground about it, formed, 
in fact, a point of unspeakable importance to the Germans in the 
| * bold lash” ordered the day before by Von Moltke to be made at 
t'-ir enemy's line of retreat ; and for the same reason it was essen- 
tial on the French side that it should not be yielded except to 
superior force and after every possible effort had been made to hold 
it. Yet if one wishes to tell the history of this hardly-fought day 
'in a single sentence, it may be done thus—the 6th Division of 
Alvensleben’s corps at once dashed on Vionville and the ground 
outside the wood before the French had recovered their first sur- 
prise, and all efforts to dislodge them proved vain. In fact, from 
the time that the division accomplished this prime object 
and the 5th, already come into action to the right, prolo 
the line it took up south-eastward across the road, and so 
on to the south of Rezonville, the real front of the battle 
never altered seriously. Desperate efforts were made here 
and there later in the day to crush or pierce or out- 
| flank the bold assailants. But, as a whole, the French acted 
| chiefly on the defensive, strange as this seems under the conditions. 
| This is the blot which the official writer very justly hits in their 
' whole conduct of the fight. In fact, the sudden appearance of the 
| German infantry on the ground before their advance guard of 
| cavalry and horse artillery could be cleared from it; the wide out- 

spreading of the two divisions favoured by the company columa 
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formation into which their battalions instinctively broke; the 
daring attempts which they made not merely to hold their own, 
but to carry the open ground before them, and drive the French 
line back towards the Etain road—all these seem to have impressed 
upon the French generals, especially on Canrobert and Frossard, 
to whom they were first opposed, a completely unreal notion of the 
force upon the ground, and so prevented them from making effec- 
tive use of their superior numbers, which must, had they been 
freely used at the first, have been sufficient to turn and overwhelm 
their daring foes. Bazaine himself shared largely in, and even 
added to this error, as we shall presently see. And the result 
sufficiently proves that the enormous advantage gained for Germany 
on that day was due above all to the apparently reckless boldness 
with which Generals Buddenbrock and Stulpnagel threw their divi- 
sions into action, and the courage with which they maintained a 
contest in which, had Bazaine but known that they must be for 
hours unsupported, they could have had no chance of holding the 
ground they had seized. 

Not that General Alvensleben or his staff were at all aware of 
the situation of the enemy as they came to know it afterwards. 
To them it seemed that the large force of French before them, 
which they so soon brought to a defensive, could be but the 
rearguard only of Bazaine’sarmy. It must be remembered that the 
III" Corps had had for days very little opportunity of knowing how 
far the French might have carried out their retreat. In seizing the 
wood of Tronville, and pushing beyond it with the audacity already 
mentioned, their efforts—beyond the general desire to carry out 
Von Moltke’s orders—were made with the view of bringing this 
supposed rearguard to bay, or driving it back on a retreating mass 
beyond. It was not until late in the day, when reinforcement on 
reinforcement was discovered coming into the French line from 
the direction of Metz, that they began to understand the fact that 
it was the head of the enemy’s army and not the tail which they 
had en , and that their exertions were about to earn the 
realization of the greatest strategic design of modern war, the 
cutting off an army of 200,000 men from its base. The course of 
events that pci was briefly as follows. The 5th Division had 
got well upon the ground before the 6th, and just in time to 
meet the sl made by Frossard’s Corps from both sides of 
Rezonville, when the panic raised by Murat’s ey was 
stayed. Checked by the bold counter-attack of General Stulpnagel, 
the French edged away to their left, and extended that flank as 
though to turn him, and in doing this gradually faced west. 
Meanwhile General Buddenbrock, more to the German left, had 
wheeled round the 6th from its first direction on Mars-la-Tour, 
so as to keep near the 5th, and made an attack on Vionville, then 
held only by of Pouget’s brigade, which proved completely 
successful, He was soon across the road, and at once confronted 
Canrobert, who was bringing in his two divisions to Frossard’s 
right, and apparently intending to turn Stulpnagel from that side 
also. It was now near noon, and it seems to have been at this time 
that the French fell into the great error of the day. Frossard and 
Canrobert, without orders yet from Bazaine, formed their troops 
carefully as for defence; and the corps of Lebceuf, moving up to 
support therm from the more northern road, round - 
robert’s right flank as though to turn the German left, but so 
slowly and feebly, considering the thinness of the line before him, 
as to cause the purpose of the movement presently to fail. For 
Buddenbrock made a show of covering his left with his last small 
infantry reserve aided by the cavalry, and withdrew some of the 
light artillery at his di so dexterously from the other flank 
as to restrain the French on that side, and even to give time to 
advance his right and carry the hamlet of Flavigny, an important 
point south-east of Vionville, which connected his division 
effectually henceforth with the left of Stulpnagel. This advantage 

ined, the Prussian efforts ceased for a hile. The III Corps 

in fact exhausted its offensive power, and done nobly in 

ing ground from two of the enemy's. But besides Lebceuf, 
who was moving in on the French right, Marshal Bazaine, now in 
person on the ground, had the men of the Guard Corps arriving 
near Rezonville in sufficient force to have completely turned the 
German flank on that side by reinforcing the French left. And 
here we may well let the Berlin writer tell what became of these 
troops :— 

As it would seem, it was the Marshal’s desire before all not to allow him- 
self to be cut off from Metz. He thought that he discerned such an intention 
on the Prussian side in their advance. Adhering to this notion throughout 
the day, the Marshal directed his chief attention to the woods lying south of 
Gravelotte and Rezonville, from which side he especially feared to be out- 
flanked. For this reason the division of Levassor-Sorval was already halted 
east of Rezonville, and fronted southward. The Marshal similarly caused 
the Zouaves of the Guard, with a brigade of Guard cavalry and some guns, 
to halt and face to the south nearer Gravelotte. And still er to the east, 
oo the Bois des Ognons, he placed three regiments of the Grenadiers of 

Guard, with the Voltigeur division of Deligny in reserve behind them. 
Thus the whole of the Guard and part of Canrobert’s corps were kept at a 
part of the field where no serious attack was to be made. And the reserve 
artillery was sent at the same time to strengthen the “defensive position” 
taken up by Frossard and Canrobert. 

When this was the view taken by their Commander-in-Chief, 
what wonder is it that the movement of the French on their right 
produced so little effect on their bolder adversaries? Lebouf 
indeed brought his corps into action beyond Alvensleben’s, and 
Ladmirault supported and extended its movement ; but not until the 
Germans had received some of the earnestly looked-for reinforce- 
ments of the X“ Corps, whose infantry, hurried on to the front by 
detachments, and already preceded by their , Which had been 
pressed on at special speed, gradually covered the left. The battle 


meanwhile waged incessantly along the centre, the infantry fire on 
either side being hot and deadly, and uent partial advances 
being made and repulsed on either side. But on each flank the 
German horse took a noble share in covering the weakness of their 
infantry line. On Alvensleben’s right General Bredow led a des- 
perate charge of his brigade into the French batteries, only to be 
received and severely cut up by the very dragoons of Forton who 
had been surprised in the morning, and to leave half his men and 
horses behind him in his retreat. On the left, now partly protected 
by the head of the X™ Corps, the 1st Guard ms rode down 
a mass of French skirmishers in the most desperate cavalry charge 
of the war, and by a most terrible self-sacrifice freed for 
the moment the flank of the German infantry from the 
pressure thrown on it by a turning movement of Ladmirault’s 
corps, which had now deployed beyond Lebceufs. Still later, 
Barby’s dragoon brigade on the same flank overthrew in fair fight 
the cavalry division of Legrand, who found a soldier's death in the 
encounter. At one time it seemed as if the single brigade of the 
X* Corps, which had reached the Tronville wood, must yield it to 
Ladmirault ; but the splendid achievements of the cavalry on their 
flanks, the powerfuland well-served artillery which supported General 
Voigts-Rhetz, and finally the reinforcements of in coming 
in, enabled that general to hold his own. On the right Prince 
Frederick Charles had taken command, and had even ordered an 
attack on Rezonville, which failed before the deadly fire of the 
Chassepot. This was the last important event of that hard- 
fought day. Night closed slowly on the exhausted armies. The 
Germans had failed to carry the position taken up by their enemies. 
The French had not recovered the ground lost before the contest 
began. A clearspace, hardly apistol-shot across in places, and marked 
out by two lines of the dying or the dead, showed where the centre 
of each had vainly striven for more ground. Each side had paid 
for its ition with the loss of 16,000 men. “ Darkness 
alone,” the official writer concludes, “had stayed the fight. But 
morning came, and showed that the Germans kept the field, the 
French had abandoned their positions.” Bazaine, uncertain from 
the first as to quitting Metz, was now ing back on that 
fortress, the shameful story of which will for ever be bound 

with the name of the unfortunate Marshal, whose want of tacti 

judgment wrecked the last hope of France on the field of Mars-la- 

‘our. 


THE MYSTERY OF ASHLEIGH MANOR.*® 


« ISS CALLENDER’S taste,” says the author of The 
Mystery of Ashleigh Manor in a foot-note, “ was quite in 

keeping with that of her contemporaries; and should the reader 
feel tempted to laugh at her for it, let him ask himself how Ais 
taste may be judged fifty years hence, when some witty reviewer shall 
discourse on the character of the plays and novels which delight 
the present generation.” It is no i t satisfaction to find that one 
at least of our modern novelists has some suspicion that her works 
may be laughed at fifty years hence. So, too, some pert miss or 
some young fop may, when waking up with an aching head after 
a y kept up too late, be troubled with a suspicion that fifty 
years hence they may themselves be found as ridiculous as any of 
the battered beaux or faded coquettes whom they had found so 
absurd the night before. It isscarcely probable, however, that The 
Mystery of Ashleigh Manor will be laughed at fifty years hence, 
or even five years hence. Like many another piece of folly, it 
will find safety in the world’s forgetfulness. The reviewer 
of the present age, whether witty or not, unfortunately finds little 
to make him laugh in most of the novels that come before him. 
The first ‘‘ sensational” novel, as it is called, that we read might 
haps have moved our laughter, had the sensational novel, like 
inerva, sprung into existence in all its completeness. It grew, 
however, by slow degrees, just as some Cockney villa by a succes- 
sion of owners, by the addition of this monstrosity and that 
monstrosity, this ugly wing and that ugly piece of rock-work, 
attains in long years the full measure of its absurdity. Of all the 
modern novels the most wearisome is that which, like The Mystery 
of Ashleigh Manor, belongs to what we may call the Governess 
hool. Ever since Jane Eyre was written it has become the 
fashion for ladies to write novels in the of autobiographies, 
in which the heroine who tells the story is a governess and an 
orphan. There would be at all events a certain degree of variety 
if, while she was still kept an orphan, she was turned into a lady's 


maid or a cook. ee excellent schools are everywhere 


established, there would nothing unnatural in making the 
author of an autobiography, who was heroine and cook in one, 
write her sto —— as good English as we meet with in our 
on y, too, does no one gives us a story from the 
point of view of a tutor ? Surely a male orphan who was teaching 
the boys could no less easily, and with more propriety, find out 
the adulteries and the murders which are going on in every ancient 
manor-house, than a female orphan who was a e girls. 
He, too,.could as easily end by marrying the mistress of the family 
when the wicked husband had been got rid of, as the governess 
always ends by marrying the master when the wicked wife is at 
last out of the way. 
The heroine of the story before us, Kate Malcolmson, was left 
‘was an orphan?—to the care of her stern old aunt Mrs. 


* The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor. A Romance. Eliza 1 Davies. 
3 vols. Lenton’. “Richard Bentley & Son. 1874. 
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Wellwood. This aunt had some excuse for her sternness, as her | 
late husband “Mr. Wellwood, who died six years after their | 
nuptials, had been a man of a very coarse nature, though sprung | 
from a respectable Dorsetshire family.” “His temper,” we read, | 
“had been aggravated by drink, a vice which in those days 
was esteemed a decoration.” It is difficult to understand how 
drink can be either a vice or a decoration. It is comfort- 
able to learn, however, in the next-line that “that fashion has 
been reversed in this So now perhaps we must look upon 
drink as a decoration which in these days is esteemed a vice. Mr. 
Wellwood had left behind him an only son, who “not only drank 
like his father before him, but was abnormally passionate, deceit- 
ful, and sinister in his nature.” He bullies the heroine when she is 
a child, and falls in love with her when she is grown up. She 
escapes from him by getting a place as governess at Ashleigh 
Manor. We hear nothing more of the cruel aunt and the wicked 
son till at a convenient point in the story, when the heroine 
stands—or thinks she stands—in need of some ready money, 
he jumps out of an upper window in a fit of drunkenness, 
and his mother dies of grief and remorse, leaving her niece 
5,000. How much the world would be improved if at 
every pinch in our fortunes we could conjure up relations who 
have enough wickedness to deserve to die, and enough penitence 
to make us their sole heirs! With the aunt and nephew, then, 
we have nothing to do, and the real interest of the story 
begins when the young governess enters Ashleigh Manor, “ having 

d through the ordeal of certain interrogatories from the 
ich-Leowed janitor who guarded the entrance to the estate.” 
One whole wing of this old country house was entirely shut up 
and empty, and, by its vacuum so abhorred by nature, called for 
that supply of crimes and horrors which was so soon to come in. 
The heroine asshe was led by the housekeeper through one of the 
courts “was struck by the damp mortary smell, as though we 
were in a crypt or an old church.” We were not surprised to find 
that some sixty years before the story opened—sixty years 
is the usual time that has elapsed since a murder was com- 
mitted which only indirectly bears on a story—a very beautiful 
young lady had in this very court been “ barbarously stabbed 
in the throat.” The floor was “still black with her blood.” 
For, as the housekeeper remarked, in which was most 
creditable to her as a housekeeper, and would not indeed have dis- 
ee Mr. Mortimer Collins, “ Blood is a wonderful dye. It takes 

ternity to obliterate its terrible _ 

There was something gained by thus plunging into the horrors of 
the old past of the mansion, for “the swart and sullen rooms” 
through which the new governess passed served, when she at last 
reached the drawing-room, to “ heighten the festal beauty of this 
brilliant apartment.” The heroine does her best to describe this 
“gilded saloon,” but at last she has to confess that “the list of 
the furniture would fail to convey to you the forcible suggestions 
of splendour, wealth, and refinement with which the large room 
was full t.” Not unworthy of the room was the footman, 
“this fine and handsome gentleman in silver trappings and well- 
—- ings”; but sadly unworthy both of t ——- saloon 
and of the footman in his silver trappings was the lady “who re- 
clined on a sofa, very richly dressed in green silk, with white lace 
flowers.” Her husband, when, two years after he had murdered 
her, just before killing himself, he wrote a confession of his crime, 
had too much reason for saying, “ Demon, adulteress that she 
was—the world owes me its debt of gratitude for wiping so fell 


had to be put to bed. “This being so, I took a m 
candle, which the footman had left upon a side-table, and 
i , I found that it was 


been provided. 
“ Mrs. Saunders me to take 
I did so, taking care to fill a glass for her.” So friendly do they 
become together, that after a engage “Will 
you not another glass of wine, Mrs. Saunders? Iam much 
obliged to you for your attention in bringing me this refreshment.” 
The next day is marked by much the same attentions, and again 
“at nine the footman brought up a tray bearing some refresh- 


ments.” Everything, in fact, except the damp mortary smell, and 


the stain of blood, seemed to promise a most peaceful existence. 
Within was the footman in silver i and without were 
fields “swelling with the ing green of crops—verdant seas 


deep-breathing to the transparent kisses of the soft west wind.” 

But the mistress of the house, Mrs. Merton, was a lady whose 

temper “was a weed of no recent growth,” and whose “ face had 

worn Passion’s signal for many a long year.” She had, a few 

years earlier, stabbed her husband in arm, when he had re- 

So wee her with too great familiarity with a Oaptain Fowler. 
ine 


soon finds out all the seerets of the family, by pumping 
her little pupil, the housekeeper, and the servanta—a line of 


conduct scarcely consistent, we should have thought, with the 
excellence that is meant to belong to her. She detects Mrs. 
Merton and Captain Fowler in a place which leaves no 
doubt of their guilt, and, after long hesitation, informs the injured 
husband. She was justified in saying that she “had entered the 
theatre in time to witness the most exciting scene in the matri- 
monial drama that had been twelve years playing.” For the same 
evening “the wind plained (sic) sullenly at the window,” there 
were “swart and gathering phalanxes in the west,” “dim stars 
that burned palely out of the gloomy element,” and “the lurid 
radiance of lightning.” The heroine says :— 

I heard warning voices in the air long before the lightning streamed. 
They were but thin-air echoes, sobs and mutterings as if a legion of spectres 
were sailing swiftly beyond the reach of the tempest ; but never did sounds 
seem more portentous. Since that night I have found a kind of terror in 
listening to the wind. : 

The next morning there was that “subtle sense of uneasiness 
which is always among those who sleep in a house where blood 
has been shed,” and before long it was found out that Mrs, Merton 
had been murdered. Her maid was missing, and on her all the 
suspicion fell. The girl had come into the room just as Mr. Merton 
was yielding to his passion and to the atmospheric influences—on 
our barometers, by the way, at the point where the mercury stands 
when it is at its lowest should be entered “ expect high winds and 
murders ”—and had seen him commit the murder. She at once 
fainted off, and he, carrying her into the old wing, locked her up 
in a vault, taking care to manufacture traces which, taken together 
with her disappearance, would naturally lead any one to believe in 
her guilt. Among other things he went out and broke down a 
part of the park hedge, in order “to produce to the eye such an 
effect as would be caused by a person who had scrambled over 
it.” As at the time “the ground was heavy with mud,” 
it is curious that his footsteps were not discovered when this 
* effect” was noticed the next morning. The maid is kept a 
close prisoner for two years, and meanwhile he marries the heroine, 
who not the least suspicion of his guilt. When the right 
time arrived, the story having been dragged out to the close of the 
third volume, there came a night when “ there was something very 
spectral and cheerless in the light cast by the wan moon. I felt, 
says the heroine, “ more sad that night than I had ever been before. 
It was the sadness born of presentiment.” Her husband of course 
killed himself that night, having first written a confession. 

There are certain tribes of American Indians who, when suffer- 
ing from hunger, _ cheat their stomachs by loading them with 
a kind of earth. ey have this excuse, that they have nothing 
better at hand to putin. If a man fond of reading found, after 
starting on a long voyage, that there were no books on board but 
such stories as this of The Mystery of Ashicigh Manor, we could 
conceive that he might try to use them as the Indians use the 
earth, to stop the cravings for wholesome food. It must bea 
very morbid taste, however, that can deliberately enjoy this sort 
of trash when there is at hand such an endless variety of good 
reading as our language atfords. 


THE UTRECHT PSALTER.* 


Wé have never yet seen a literary production which reminded 
us more forcibly of Horace’s too familiar line. The fine 
a of this folio volume, with the array of names in the 
title-page, is wonderfully imposing; but unfortunately even the 
title-page manifests the intention with which it has been got up. 
Dean Stanley is well known to have taken a more prominent part 
than perhaps any other ecclesiastic of the day in the recent agitation 
against the Athanasian Creed; and of course it is of the last im- 
portance, in the view of disparaging the Creed, if the supposed 
antiquity of the earliest MS. copy of it in existence can be dis- 
— We can imagine no other reason why the Dean should 
ve mixed up his name in this piece of paleographical research, 
except the desire he has consistently expressed to displace 
the Athanasian Creed from its present position in the offices of the 
Church of England. With characteristic zeal he has en 
on the great stress laid upon the Deputy Keeper's Report at the 
meeting in St. James’s Hall, held in January last year. Those 
who will take the trouble to read through-the authorized Report of 
that meeting will judge of the Dean’s accuracy when they find 
that not a syllable was said about that Report in St. James’s Hall, 
though it was cursorily referred to by two of the speakers at the 
second meeting which was simultaneously held at the [Hanover 
uare Rooms. 

t, though Dr. Stanley has prefaced the eight Reports with 
two folio pages, the first of which mainly consists of a description 
of the circumstances which led to Sir Thomas Hardy's Report, all 
of which may be read in that document, and the second of a 
summary of the opinions to which eight gentlemen have committed 
themselves as to the date of the manuseript, he has not ventured om 
any expression of pe on his own part. He seems to have 
depended much on the principle 


Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges, 


and has probably wisely abstained from meddling further with the 


* The Utrecht Psalter: Reports addressed to the Trustees of the British 
Museum on the Age of the Manuscript. By E. A. Bond, E. M. Thompson, 
Rev. H. O. Coxe, Rev. S, S. Lewis, Sir M. Digby Wyatt, Professor West- 
wood, F. H. Dickinson, and Professor Swainson. With a Preface by A. 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. With 3 facsimiles. London 
and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 1374. 


} 
and foul a thing out of its sight. ether a virtuous husband 
who sheds his wife’s blood can properly claim the —- 
of mankind we do not care to consider. We are, however, | 
forgetting our heroine, whom we had left, no longer supported | 
ee. footman, in the presence of this magnificence and 
is lady. She had but a cold reception, but at h she mag 4 
to her own room, where, “ while the clock was striking nine, 3 
| Saunders came in. She — a small tray containing wine, 
biscuits, and sandwiches.” was not yet time for these 
refreshments to be enjoyed, for first Miss Laura, her pupil 
. _ ted by two large lamps, one at each end.” Laura—who, 
as she was good, and was to die early of typhoid fever, of course 
! had gold-coloured hair—was at length put to bed, and the time 
| 
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subject of paleography, which, implying as it does accurate 
habits of thought and investigation, has few attractions for him. 
And why any preface or any summary should have been thought 
necessary by the Dean of Westminster, or by anybody else, we can 
hardly conjecture, unless the object was to add the éclat of 
another name distinguished in the annals of literature to the 
somewhat feeble catalogue of those which are mentioned just before 
it on the title-page. 

‘We may observe that, apart from the name of the Dean, who 
does not profess to be an authority on the subject of paleography, 
the others may be divided into two classes—those who are 
entitled to give an opinion on such a subject, and those who 
are not. We do not intend to particularize further. The reader 
will easily put the respective writers in their proper places; but 
‘we may at once, in proceeding to analyse their Reports, observe 
first that, occupying as they do exactly thirteen pages, they really 
seem brief enough to have enabled any reader to dispense with an 
epitome; secondly, we may dismiss Mr. Dickinson with the 
remark which we will copy from Dr. Stanley, who compresses 
into one line what Mr. Dickinson had extended to nearly 
half a that “he does not express any opinion on the age of 
the MS.” The modest conclusion of the Librarian of C.C. C. Cam- 
bridge is that he does not himself feel warranted in assigning an 
earlier date than the ninth century. His conclusion appears to be 
based principally on a comparison of the Utrecht MS. with one 
other manuscript. The accomplished Librarian of the Bodleian 
gives no reasons at all for the opinion he has formed, but says that he 
has never seen any MS. written throughout in the same character 
and in the tri-columnar form. This at least, as far as it goes, is in 
favour of the greater antiquity of the MS., as the Ambrosian 

impsest from which Cardinal Mai produced his fragments of 
icero’s Orations is undoubtedly as early as the sixth century, and 
— resembles the Utrecht MS. both in the formation of the 
etters and in the fact that the page is divided into three columns. 
Moreover the tri-columnar arrangement is otherwise known as a 
common mode of writing in that century. Sir M. Digby Wyatt is 
of opinion, judging from the drawings, that the MS. is certainly 
not of earlier date than the seventh century. As it is admitted that 
the drawings were certainly executed later than the handwriting, it 
will be admitted that this a ent does not go for much against 
the firm persuasion of the Deputy Keeper of the Records that the 
Utrecht MS. belongs to the sixth century. 

Canon Swainson’s Report is somewhat fuller, but need not de- 
tain us long, because he wisely professes to avoid all arguments of 
a paleographical character, and employs himself chiefly in dealing 
with the argument for the early date of the MS. which Sir Thomas 
Hardy founded on its containing the Psalter according to the 
Gallican and not the Roman version. But he very unwisely de- 
parts from his purpose of keeping clear of paleography by asserting 
that it is a mistake to suppose the writing of the style of the 
Utrecht MS. had become obsolete in the ninth century. It was 
as much obsolete as the Old English character is in the present 
century. That is to say, it was occasionally used, much as the Old 
~~ character is still frequently adopted in _— of the titles 
of English books that are printed in ordinary Roman character; 
but there is not a single known MS. of that period written as the 
Utrecht Psalteris throughout in Roman rusticated capitals. Further, 
Canon Swainson asserts that the drawings in the Harleian MS. 
603 are of the tenth or eleventh century, and are much earlier 
than those of the Utrecht Psalter; and certainly if the premisses 
are granted, the conclusion follows, not that the MS. cannot be 
much earlier than the middle of the ninth century, but that the 
drawings are certainly later than the tenth or eleventh. Whichever 
date may be fixed on for the Harleian MS. 603, we may be content to 
class this argument under the ancient head of logical fallacy called 
Petitio Principit, and the only remaining argument may go under 
the head of Jgnoratio Elencht. Canon Swainson himself seems 
to have an inkling of its being somewhat irrelevant to the matter 
in hand to prove that the headings of the psalms, which may have 
been added centuries later than the rest of the MS., could not have 
been earlier than the ninth or tenth century. 

We have done with the Reports which use no argument and with 
the one which uses bad arguments. There remain the three letters 
of the Oxford Professor and the Keeper and Assistant-Keeper of 
the MSS. in the British Museum. No one will attempt to deny 
the value of an opinion on such a subject given either by these 
gentlemen or by the Bodleian Librarian. But we have to deal 
with arguments and not with names; and Professor Westwood 
admits that there is no difficulty in assigning the text to the fifth 
or sixth century, and that he is guided by considerations indepen- 
dent of the ter of the handwriting, and that the initial 
letter of the first psalm brings the date down to the seventh or 
eighth century at the earliest, in which case the drawings may 
have been added in the ninth or tenth centuries. That the initial 
B is of later date than the rest of the MS. is plainly proved by 
its showing through on the obverse, and even faintly on the reverse 
of the second leaf; and every one admits that the drawings were 
added after the text was written. It is certain that the B must have 
been added after the volume was folded into sheets. As regards the 
inverted semicolon as a musical stop, Professor Westwood believes 
that it cannot be traced back earlier than the seventh century. 
And here we may be allowed to express some surprise at the 
cursory way in which the fact of the addition of these stops has 
been treated by Mr. Bond. He simply remarks that they have 
every ap ce of having been inserted, as was the common 
practice, by the owner of the manuscript; but, had this been the 


case, it is next to certain that the punctuation would have been 
carried on throughout the MS., which it is not. And the only 
important argument—which, considering the paucity of MSS. of the 
sixth century, does not seem to us worth much—is that early MSS. 
have not, as the Utrecht Psalter has, the tirst line of each psalm 
written in Uncial characters. 

To Mr. Bond and Mr. Thompson we are indebted for an in- 
teresting and very discriminating account of the MS. Mr. 
Thompson adds to the arguments we have already noticed the 
remark that the ink is of the reddish-brown tint which was in 
common use in the ninth century; but neither he nor Mr. Bond 
deals with the preliminary argument that there is no known Ms.of 
the ninth century wholly written in the same character as the 
Utrecht Psalter, both of them dwelling, and not without some 
force, on the fact that the Aratus of the Harleian Collection, 
which is certainly not earlier than the ninth century, has the com- 
mentary, written within the outlines of the Constellations, in 
Rustic capitals, whilst the text is written below in characters of 
the beginning of the tenth century. Mr. Bond adds:—“ The 
reason is obvious. The MS. was copied from a much older one ; and 
in order to keep up the likeness of the figures, it was found con- 
venient to preserve the forms of the letters in the writing within 
them.” Weadmit that thereason isobvious,and if an equally obvious 
reason can be assigned why the Utrecht Psalter was from beginning 
to end written in this character, we shall be willing to give up our 
opinion that it really was written in the sixth century. We should 
not, however, be doing justice to Mr, Bond if we did not add that 
his remarks are of gréat weight, and indeed might be thought 
almost conclusive if it were not for the paucity of copies of MSS. 
of the sixth century from which the induction has to be made. 
Wecould not do justice to his argument without transcribing large 
parts of it, which those who are interested in the matter can read 
for themselves in the original document. Moreover, his Report 
is specially directed against Sir Thomas Hardy’s, and, as it is well 
known that Sir Thomas has his reply in the press nearly ready for 
publication, we shall not trespass any further on matters which 
will be much more ably handled by him than by anything likely 
to be alleged by a mere amateur. 

We do not profess to be without our prejudices, and, feeling 
certain, as we think any theologian must do, that this Creed is 
at the very least of an earlier date than A.D. 451, the date of the 
condemnation of the utychian heresy, we should be glad to have 
a conclusive argument for the antiquity of the handwriting which 
would be intelligible to ordinary readers, who cammot be expected 
to understand the subtleties of theological language. We therefore 
think it worth while to conclude with quoting a few lines from 
Mr. Bond’s Report. He says :— 

In respect to the Creed, it might be argued that, granting that the Psalter 
is a manuscript of the ninth century, it has every indication of having been 
copied from one of far higher antiquity, and that this would also have con- 
tained the Canticles, Creeds, and Apocryphal Psalm. 

Nevertheless Mr. Bond is not of opinion that this argument will 
hold, for he adds :— 


I am of opinion, however, that if it were so, the Apocryphal Psalm would 
not have been found where it is in the Utrecht Psalter—at the end of the 
manuscript after the Canticles and Creeds—but rather after the last Psalm. 
It seems to me more probable that all the additions to the actual Psaiter 


ought to be assigned to the period of its transcription. 


DEEP AND SHALLOW COAL-MINING.* 


r can be no doubt that the events of the last two years 

have done much to excite an interest in the public mind about 
coal at home and abroad. Many a well-to-do householder will 
have wondered over the circumstances under which it has been 
possible for a limited number of dealers and workers to run up the 
price of an article to double or even treble its normal value; and 
the larger body of people constantly struggling against the res an- 
gusta domi will have grievously resented the undue profits notori- 
ously accruing to the few from the pressure and tribulation of the 
many. Not an inconsiderable number seem to have concluded 
that the high prices have been the result of a conspiracy, and that 
a compact has been made between the coal-owners and the pitmen 
that, though they reserve full right to carry on their own intestine 
wars, they shall both unite when opportunity offers to pillage and 
maltreat the public. Under such conditions it is no wonder that, 
besides Reports of Royal Commissions, other publications should 


have been put forward to throw light on so black a subject. - 


Readers who have not the requisite fortitude for wading through 
the more solid constituents of blue-books may be content to skim 
the newspaper or magazine articles, or dip into the more 
systematic-looking pages of a work professing to be explanatory of 


the mystery. 

A erent amount of useful general information has been brought 
together by Mr. Leifchild in a little book made up out of articles 
in the Edinburgh Review. The first division, on the consumption 
and cost of coal, is valuable as giving some of the conclusions, 
quantum valeant, of Commissions Committees, interspersed 
with a good deal of lighter matter taken from various sources, but 
much of it utilized in former works by the same author. We 
could wish that the figures had been more carefully locked to; for 


* On Coal, at Home and Abroad. By J. R. Leifchild, MLA. London: 


1873. 
he Coal Fields of Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. By John Anstie, 
B.A. London: Stanford. 1873. 
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it is somewhat startling to find, apropos of the consumption of 
coal for smelting, that the amount of lead ore — le = 
kingdom is given at a figure just ten times as large as that in the 
while? the total of coal raised throughout 
the world is estimated “for 1866 at 170,430,544 millions of 
tons,” where the word “ millions” is obviously redundant. It is 
an old observation that pullers of the long bow ought to be 
vided with an exceptionally good memory, and though we must 
isclaim any notion of reducing the authors of — books to the 
level of unveracious narrators, it must be admitted that in the 
re-cooking of articles very troublesome contradictions are apt 
uncomfortably to arise. ese are often due apparently to want 
of recollection that what passed muster in the magazine fifteen 
years ago is not in accordance with the statements of a treatise 
concocted within the last few months. Or the author of a réchauffée 
may take up different standing-ground, and hold that his former 
lucubrations should remain just as they were ; “he has not thought 
it desirable to alter them,” and they are to be taken for what they 
are worth. One consequence is that we have by way of introduc- 
tion to the facts of the coal-bearing strata a bevy of misstatements 
and confusions such as ought on no pretext to have been left un- 
amended. In the next page again comes the legitimate arena for 
a passage of fine writing; the restoring, in imagination, of “ the 
ancient and luxuriant flora.” And who would expect, in a book 
ing the date 1873 on its title-page, to find the worthy old 
Dean Buckland’s famous dome-shaped plant still doing duty like a 
true Briton, in spite of having years ago been knocked over and 
turned into quite other shapes by a host of botanical critics? In 
spite of them all we still read of “a strange plant resembling an 
immense coach-wheel within its rim, so that the boughs shoot out 
horizontally on all sides like spokes from the nave, the central 
ie of a Stigmaria ficoides, once floating near what is now 
ewcastle.” 

The second article is, in fact,a review of Professor Rogers's 
very interesting and fully illustrated work on the coal-fields of 
North America, but the author has travelled much beyond his 

to give us particulars of a very inaccurate sort respecting 
our own British coal strata and coal-pits, the corrections for which 
have long since been easily attainable. The author's third article 
on “Fatal Accidents in Coal Mines” is more up to the mark, 
oe | been written at a recent period, and being based upon 
official Reports which provide abundance of excellent data. A fair 
popular account is here given of the principal sources of risk in 
the working of collieries, and of the means by which a powerful 
system of ventilation is brought into play in order to combat the 
ial enemy, Gey origin of one-fifth, on the average, 
of the fatal accidents which occur. Less explanatory or useful is 
the attempted egg mney of the falls of oar and coal, estimated 
to cause two-fifths of the violent deaths which appear at first sight 
to be an opprobrium to the management, but which too surely 
form one of the most knotty practical problems to deal with. 
We can quite with most of what is said by the author on 
the system of Government inspection which has been adopted, the 
advantages which have accrued from the introduction of this 
once-dreaded novelty, and the desirableness of a systematic and 
ano examination of the mines being more frequent. This, 
owever, has now in a great measure been provided for by 
the recent appointment of sub-inspectors under the Home Office. 
And, although the provisions of the new Act may have added 
an item to the advanced price of coal, it will hardly be objected 
to by the public that suitable steps should have been adopted by 
the Government for rendering as secure as possible an occupation 
which, from its inherent difficulties, must always remain one of 
exceptional roughness and danger. 

A very different kind of work, although handling some of the 
same subjects, is Mr. Anstie’s description of the coal-fields of 
Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. It is a carefully elaborated, and, 
in most points, well reasoned out, investigation of one of the most 
important and curious tracts in the West of England. We see in 
every page the result of close personal inquiry; and, observing in 
the preface that the author was employed in making surveys and 
estimates for the Royal Commission on Coal, we cannot but con- 
clude that he was excellently fitted for the task, and has carried 
it out with remarkable zeal and success. 

Certain parts of the district in question are pretty well known, 
as — their surface features, to the abiie at . We 
need y speak of the bold rocks of Clifton, which form 
the foundation of the Bristol coal-field, various pits in which 
may be seen from that point of vantage, dotted about on the 
lower ground, and contributing their quota to the pall of smoke 
which begrimes a neighbourhood in other ts exception- 
ally beautiful. Hence, through the varied lowlands extending 
northward up to Tortworth Park, a more or less vigorous 
activity at intervals marks the Gloucestershire field; whilst 
a ride over the country of hill and dale, from Bath 
to the Mendip Hills, carries us across the principal portion of 
the Somersetshire basin. It is scarcel goudthip without having 
experienced it to appreciate the difficulty of reconciling and adapt- 
ing to one general view the disjointed fragments of knowl 
obtained in such a district by the isolated workers of the coal 
seams. At each colliery or group of workings the natural pheno- 
mena are sure to differ in some d , and a series of names will 
be given to the successive strata which will commonly be altogether 

of the nomenclature of their neighbours. Thue arises a 
necessity for correlations and comparisons which are in the highest 
degree wearisome to read through; intolerable. in fact, except to a 


rson having a local interest; but then really of the highest value. 
Vhether the “great seam” of one place is the “great seam” of 
another, or whether the “rock” seam ap to correspond with 
the “mill grit” of Golden Valley, or the “chick” may repre- 
sent the “ Rag seam in a deteriorated condition,” may appear to a 
cursory glance, when continued for page after page, anything 
but lively reading ; yet we doubt ened a difficult work of this 
kind has ever been more conscientiously performed, and it may be 
taken as an example of that careful weighing of isolated details 
without which it would have been impossible to make any rea- 
= approximation to an estimate of our national wealth in 
coal. 

There is one character hardly paralleled elsewhere which, in the 
district reaching from Bath by Radstock to the Mendip, contri- 
butes greatly to its natural beauty and its scientific interest. A 
large proportion of the coal-bearing strata make no appearance at 
the surface, but are covered by the varied components of the newer 
formations—namely, the dolomitic conglomerate, new red sand- 
stone, lias, and oolite. In some instances, and in comparatively 
early days, shafts have been sunk through a whole series of these 
secondary strata down into the coal-measures. The beds are of 
course much thinner than in the districts where we are wont to 
hear of their development to hundreds of feet, or even yards, in 
thickness, but offer a curious epitome of an extensive geological 
series which is here but the vertical doorway through which we 
gain access to the valuable seams below. 

In his chapter on the probable further extension of the coal- 
field Mr. Anstie puts before us a sketch of some of the questions 
which are probably destined at a future day to arouse much more 
general interest than at present, when they appertain as specula- 
tions to the domain of the geological thinker. We believe it was 
Mr. Godwin Austen who first pointed out the probable existence 
of an axis ofancient rocks extending beneath the newer formations 
which from the Mendip to the Pas de Calais conceal the structure 
of the deeper-lying strata with which the coals are associated. 
And no one observing the parallel lines of the folded structure of 
the southern portion of the Somersetshire field can take up his 
position at Wells, and look a trifle south of east, without reflecti 
that straight away there he would reach successively the No 
French and then the Belgian coal-field, where he would meet with 
the very same structure, and with several points of curious simi- 
larity in the seams. Continuous they are not likely to be, and the 
hasty conclusion that estates in certain parts of Sussex may be 
regarded as coal properties is totally unwarranted by the statements 
of philosophical writers. But it still does appear a fact that we 
are not well acquainted with the eastern limits of this field, and it 
isa reasonable hypothesis that other troughs of coal only to be 
detected by deep borings should follow at intervals along the pro- 
longation of the line of disturbance. When the author strays 
from his own region into that of theory we can no longer agree 
with him. He makes Broadfield Down, near Bristol, a mass of 
carboniferous limestone which has been upheaved through the coal- 
measures ; and though we might here be doubtful what is meant by 
the expression, we read again of a tract near the Speedwell pit, “a 
disturbed area having a roughly circular form, which seems to have 
been forced up amid the rest of the measures.” Nor do we see 
that he has thrown any light on the old puzzle of the masses of 
limestone at Vobster, “fragments of a much larger mass of the 
same rock which was overturned from the Mendips with the coal- 
measures.” 

It is to be a that a book so full of good matter should be 
so little readable. We should like to see the faces of a group of 
Mudie’s customers to whom it had been offered. But, as a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the physical structure of a very im- 
portant section of the kingdom, the work will be indispensable to a 
class now increasing in numbers, whose interest lies in the further 
treatment of the details thus honestly and industriously collected. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


4 place held by Jefferson in the history of the United States 
is quite sufficient to render a popular biography of so dis- 
tinguished a statesman necessary and acceptable; and as, with all ' 
its faults, Mr. Parton’s volume®* has the one indispensable merit of 
being tolerably readable, we do not doubt that it may achieve a 
large circulation in America. We cannot but suspect the author 
of having kept this end in view at times when justice to his 
subject and to historic truth required that he should Gon forgotten 
it. Mr. Jefferson was the leader of the party called in his time 
Republican ; that is, the party whose views and principles were 


directly antagonistic to those of the Republicans of to-day—the 
party opposed to the Federalist, or, as they might be more accu- 
rately described, the Centralist objects and policy of Hamilton 


and Adams, the party of State Rights and democratic Liberalism. 
His name and authority were constantly invoked by the 
Democrats so long as the old issues remained open, and his 
manifestoes furnished their watchwords in political strife, their 
standard of opposition to the encroachments and usurpations to 
which the Federal Legislature was continually urged by the 
Anti-slavery agitators and political intriguers of New England. 
Jefferson’s name is, in a word, inseparably associated with the 
principles which led to Secession; pow has proportionably 


* a, ~ of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the United States. By 
Boston : Osgood 1874. 


James Parton. & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
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lost weight and credit since Secession failed, and the sovereignty 
of the ‘tates was eliminated from the Constitution at the point 
of the bayonet. Mr. Parton is anxious to get rid as far as pos- 
sible of this sup slur on the memory of his hero, and 
this intention colours not only his comments on Jefierson’s 
opinions, but his whole account of the first years of the Union 
and of the political contest which was terminated by Jefferson’s 
election to the Presidency. Hamilton and the elder Adams, on the 
other hand, represented the doctrines, mutatis mutandis, now 
ascendant in the North; and, more than that, the high-handed 
measures imputed to them were—naturally, since the object of both 
was to exalt the Federal power at the expense of the States, though 
Hamilton and Adams never dreamt of using the Federal power to 
extirpate personal liberty—not unlike in character to those of 
Lincoln and Seward, though infinitely less extreme in violence. 
An author writing a history of the times, with no bias in favour of 
particular men, would naturally be led to exalt the Federalists and 
their creed, as being closely accordant with the policy of to-day, 
at the expense of their opponents. But Mr. Parton’s business is to 
eulogize Sie, and to remove the so-called stains which his 
Democratic principles have left on his memory in the estimation of 
Northern readers; and in order to do this, it is necessary to mis- 
represent the policy and principles of his antagonists, so as to 
bring his own into accordance with those of men who have 
overturned the political system of which he was the first founder. 
Mr. Parton is always a violent isan, and never a trust- 
worthy guide in regard to political history; but few of his works 
are more wholly unfair, more utterly out of accord with the facts, 
than this Life of Jefferson. The English Government and George 
III. fare no better at his hands than Hamilton and Adams ; except 
that he is more careful in this case to tell as little as possible of the 
actual story, and to rely as far as he can on mere comment and 
innuendo. For to tell the true story of the American Revolution, 
to exhibit the extravagance of the pretensions of Massachusetts, 
and yet to vindicate the Revolution, it is necessary to recur to the 
old Jeffersonian principle that a people have a right to choose and 
cashier their governors at pleasure; and to admit this has become 
impossible since the writers of the North have been compelled to 
treat secession not merely as technical rebellion, but as a moral 
enormity. "We must therefore warn our readers against accepting 
any part of Mr. Parton's political chapters as a correct account 
of the objects of parties or the relations of politicians. For the 
rest, his description of the family and home of Jefferson, a Vir- 
inian yeoman of the better class till education, practice at the 
, and marriage lifted him into a higher social rank ; his picture 
of the life of the wealthier Virginian planters, though greatly 
overcharged and tinged by a very manifest animus ; and his sketches 
of some of the early incidents of the Revolution—indeed, all his 
narratives of salient incidents or descriptions of remarkable secenes— 
are as lively and graphic as his comments are absurd and his 
partisanship extravagant. A writer who can gravely applaud 
the burning of a Royal ship by smugglers, simply because her 
captain done his duty in repressing their Selpiietions, and 
denounce as “ theft” the seizure by a Royal governor of a store of 
powder which was about to be seized for their own purposes by the 
rebels, can hardly expect his readers to listen seriously to anything 
he has to say on questions of political ethics. 
The Smithsonian Institution renders good service to science by 
—— books which, however valuable, are too dry and too 
we ag tempt the trade in the character of commercial ventures ; 
and Mr. Lewis H. Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity * 
is just such a book as no publisher could hope to sell, yet contains 
a “4 deal that ought not to be lost to the world. It is true that 
if he had not found a gratuitous publisher, to whom expense was a 
secondary consideration, Mr. Morgan would probably have cut his 
book down to a fourth of its actual size, thereby rendering it not 
one whit less valuable. Nevertheless, despite the waste of type 
and paper, the facts which are expanded into this enormous mass 
of words are worth preserving even at the monstrous cost which the 
author has chosen to put on them. They contain an elaborate ex- 
amination of the systems of kinship existing among different sec- 
tions of the human family in past and present times; and the 
extent of ground covered by the author's inquiries is very large, and 
the results are very important. No doubt, Mr. Morgan wholly mis- 
conceives their bearing. He tells the philologists that in the investi- 
gation of the descent and connexion of races they must be content 
to occupy a secondary position; the primary being assigned to the 
investigators of the systems of kinship. These he divides into two 
c the descriptive and the classificatory. The proof of 
is blundering over-estimate ofhis subject may be given in one word, 
by translating his \acemagay J into that of history. His “ descrip- 
tive ” system of kinship is the system of races among whom pater- 
nity has been a certainty long enough at least to give rise to a 
nomenclature founded on it. His “ classificatory” system is that of 
races which have not long escaped from promiscuity or polyandry. 
With the former a father's brother is an uncle, because the father 
is identified. With the latter all the father’s brothers are 
“ fathers,” because till recently fy within one thousand years or 
more) the only thing ascertainable about paternity was that some 
one member of a family was the father. In a word, this “classi- 
ficatory ” practice is a relic of the Thibetan forms of polyandry. 
And it is plain that, as different races may have emerged from this 


* Smithsonian Contributions to “a My 7 218. Systems of Consanguinii 
and A finity of the Human Family. By Lewis H. i” Saleen 
by the Smithsonian Institution. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 


state at different times, the nomenclature of kinship is no proof of 
affinity. Some Aryan tribe may have taken to infanticide and 
parents, and thus fallen into the classificatory group; some 

uranian horde may have become purified of these abominations 
early enough to have now a descriptive nomenclature. The value 
of Mr. Morgan’s contributions to the science of ethnology is not 
what he supposes ; but, in collecting the nomenclatures of kinship 
from some scores of languages, he has furnished useful materials to 
the philologists whom he assuredly will not supersede. We may 
mention here another Smithsonian publication of great utility— 
a first series of the Constants of Nature *, by Mr. F. W. Clarke, 
comprising the chemical formulz, boiling and melting points, and 
specific gravities of a list, which may not be complete but is 
certainly elaborated with no common care, of all “the artificial 
compounds of definite constitution” known to the laboratory. It 
is a most useful and convenient work of reference, rendered per- 
fectly available by a carefully —- alphabetical index. 

To ornithologists—unhappily not to the general reader—the 
ublication of the great work of Messrs. Baird, Brewer, and 
idgway on North American Birds (or rather, of the first part of 

that work, in three medium-sized quarto volumes, which treat 
only of North American Land Birds) f, will be, we presume, an 
event of no ordinary interest. The work is strictly and minutely 
tecknical, and, except to those who have a thorough knowledge 
of scientific ornithology, its very language will be unintelligible ; 
but perhaps from the stores of inaccessible information which 
it contains some one may select for the British public that which 
they can understand, on put it in a form that will attract their 
attention and command their interest. The present treatise ap- 

to aim at completeness of workmanship and of research, and 
to be intended for “a possession for ever,” so far as in the present 
age such an ambition is possible in any branch of science; to the 
world at large it can be made known only through a competent 
interpreter. 

The Report of Progress for 1872-3 rendered by the Director of 
the Geological Survey of Canada { contains some not uninteresting 
descriptions of explorations made to the north and west of Lake 
Superior, and in other quarters, accounts of the discovery of 
tracts of fertile soil, and of analyses of ores and visits to mines, all 


of which som well for the variety and amplitude of the resources. 


awaiting development in the interior of the new Dominion. But 


the survey does not seem to make progress at anything like the. 


same rate as the United States Geological Survey of the Far West. 
Perhaps it is not so amply provided with active and efficient sub- 
ordinates in every branch, able as are the papers sent in by those 
actually employed; certainly it has a far more difficult task, 
having to deal with a territory in which neither — nor 
settlers have preceded it, and being often dependent upon Indian 
— for direction, not only in the <a 

byrinthine channels of the lakes and rivers, which wind in and 
out among innumerable islands all so densely wooded that 
more distant landmarks are or 

t river carriage and portages (hereafter per to be super- 
seded by locks), form the 1 lines of traffic rele Western Canada, 
and seem likely to determine the direction and distribution of her 
settlements. 

A Report of the Autopsy of the Siamese Twins § contains much 
less than we should have expected to minister to an unwholesome 
curiosity. The anatomical structure of the mysterious band is 
explained ; it —— that the peritoneum of each brother ex~- 
tended into the band in a couple of pouches, which did not com- 
municate; but that the livers were actually connected in the 
upper portion of the band. It follows that their medical attendant 
was wrong in believing in the possibility of separation without 
danger ; and that the instinct which told Eng, when wakened 
from his sleep and informed of his brother's death, that his own 
was at hand, was sounder than the doctor’s diagnosis. A few re- 
marks on the origin and general character of similar monstrosities 
are of purely medical interest. We may mention two other works 
of equally limited attraction ; a careful monograph on that curious 
little apparatus for obtaining an automatic record of the pulse, 
called & its author the Sphygmograph ||; and a Treatise on 
Therapeutics, Materia Medica, and Toxicology, by Dr. Wood, 


* Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 255. The Constants of Nature. 
Part I. Specific Gravities; Boiling and Melting Points; and Chemical 
Formula. Compiled by Frank Wrigglesworth Clarke, Washington. Pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
a A History of North American Birds. By S. F. Baird, S. M. Brewer, 

R. Ridgway. Land Birds. Illustrated by 64 Plates and 593 Woodcuts. 
3 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. — 

Geological Survey of Canada. Alfred R. C. Selwyn, F.G.S., Director. 
Boutt of Progress for 1872-73. Montreal: Dawson Brothers. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1873. 

Report of the Autopsy of the Siamese Twins ; together with other in- 
Information their Life. from the “ Phila- 
delphia Medical Times.”) Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 

The S; ograph ; its Physiological and Pathological Indications. The 
Eabay to tn ga awarded the Stevens Triennial Prize, by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, — 1873. Two hundred and ni 
Illustrations. Edgar Holden, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
Blakiston. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

A Treatise of Therapeutics ; comprising Materia Medica and Toxicology 
with especial ro habs to the Application of ‘the Physiological Action of 
Drugs to Clinical Medicine. By H.C. Wood, Jun., M. D.. Professor of 
Botany and Clinical Lecturer on Diseases of the Nervous System in the 
Medical Department of the University of P lvania, &c. &c. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 1874. 
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which deals chiefly with that mystery of which so little is known, 
ne on which all healing hangs, the operation of drugs upon the 
uman frame. 

A treatise on heat and heat engines, by Professor Trowbridge *, 
deals with the mechanical effects and relations of heat in a plain 
and practical manner, with especial regard to the requirements of 
those who may have to deal with steam and other engines depend- 
ing on ealoric for their motive power. 

A Report on the United States Marine Hospital Service f is 
curious, first, as revealing cases of waste and mismanagement—or 
perhaps of downright political jobbery—equal in their way to any 
that have been charged against the effete and corrupt monarchies 
of Europe ; and secondly as containing a valuable and interesting 
paper on the distribution of yellow fever in the States, the efiect 
of careful and well-executed quarantine laws, and the influence of 
situation, and especially of height above the sea-level, upon its 

revalence. A map accompanying the paper in question throws 
Fight on several of the subjects treated, and especially on the last. 

It is not our practice to notice reprints; but the republi- 
cation of a series of essays by Agassiz on the Structure of the 
Animal Kingdom f, and particularly on the theory of development, 
ean hardly be passed over without mention, especially as the book 
has been long out of ya In regard both to the interpretation 
of the geological record, and of those interruptions, followed by a 
Pe gee change of species, in the series of strata, which are some 
of the crucial points of the Darwinian controversy, M. Agassiz 
was the ablest and most lucid of the naturalists who adhered to 
the so-called “‘Convulsionist ” doctrine; as in dealing with the 
development of the different sub-kingdoms and the order of specitic 
succession he was one of the most resolute and authoritative oppo- 
nents of the school of Wallace and Darwin; and as the outline of 
his views is clearly and succinctly set forth in these lectures, they 
well deserve to be studied even at this distance of time. 

We have actually a well-printed, elaborately got-up treatise on 
the Quadrature of the Circles, and several other exploded extra- 
vagances, which, despite the pretensions of the author and his 
show of mathematical formule, displays that fundamental igno- 
rance of the conditions of the problem which has led so many 
country curates and uneducated students to waste a lifetime in the 
same wild-goose chase. 

A pamphlet on the Statistics of Utah || deserves the attention of 
some writers who have lately accused Brigham Young of something 
worse than the crimes of polygamy and imposture—a cardinal 
blunder in the selection of his promised land. Lovell’s Gazetteer of 
British America § will supply, as far as possible in the present 
stage of our geographical knowledge, the great want of an etiective, 

topography of one o most ious interesting portions 
of the British Empire. 

Rand’s Elements of Medical Chemistry ** is rather a handbook 
than an elementary treatise ; and yet it seems to be meant to serve 
the purpose of both, and enable those who choose such a course 
to pick up a smattering of chemistry available for proiessional use 
without any real knowledge of the subject. 

Bascom’s Philosophy of English Literature tt treats of the several 
leading epochs of literary progress in this country from what the 
author considers as the philosophical puint of view—namely, that 
of the external circumstances, social, religious, and political, which 
have chiefly influenced the character and moulded the form of the 
principal writings of each successive period. 

Miss Brackett’s collection of essays by f{ various American 

* Heat aas Source of Power; with Applications of General Principles to 
the Construction of Steam Generators. An Introduction to the Study of 
Steam-Engines, by William P. Trowbridge, Higgin Professor of Dynamic 
Engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. New York : 
Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


+ Treasury Department, Marine Hospital Service. Annual Report of 


the Supervising Surgeon of the Marine Hospital Service of the United States 
for the Fiscal Year 1873—July 1, 1872, to June 30, 1873. By John M. 

oodworth, M.D. Washington: Government Printing Office. London : 
Trtibner & Co. 1873. 

} The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in January and Feb 1862. By Louis Agassiz, late 
Director of the Museum of 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

§ Quadrature of the Circle. Containing demonstrations of the Errors of 
Geometers in finding the Approximations in use. To which are added 
Lectures on Polar Magnetism, and Non-Existence of Projectile Forces in 
Nature. By John A. Parker. New York: Wiley & Son. London: 
Triibner & 1874. 

Statistics concerning the Territory of Utah for the 78 1872-3. 
Position, Area, Climate, Soil, 
culture, Mine ral Resources, Mining Districts, Land Cultivated, Property 
Value, Productions in Ore, Base Bullion, Lead, Silver, Gold, Miscellancous, 
Manufactures, Imports, Exports, Financial Exhibit, and General Review. 
By Bentham Fabian, Author of “ Resources of Utah.” Salt Lake City, 

tah: Stevens & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

{| Lovells Gazetteer of British North America. Edited by P. A. Crossby. 
Montreal: John Lovell. Rouse’s Point: Lovell & Sons. London: ‘Triibner 
& Co. 1874. 

** Elements of Medical Chemistry. By B. Howard Rand, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in Jefferson Medical College. Second Edition, re- 
~~ with additions. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner 

. 1874. 

it Patnely of English Literature. A Course of Lectures delivered in 
the Lowell Institute. By John Bascom, Author of “ Principles of Psycho- 
logy,’ “Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” &c. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 


tt The Education of American Girls: considered in a Series of Essays. | 


Edited by Anna C. Brackett. New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London 
Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 


logy. ‘Third Edition. New | 


authoresses of more or less eminence or notoriety—we use both 
words advisedly—on the education of American girls, appears to 
have been provoked by the publication of a very thoughtful and 
practical little book on the same subject by an experienced 
physician, which was lately noticed in these columns. The ladies 
are, as usual, very positive, very dogmatic, and fully disposed to 
fly in the face of natural and divine as well as of human and social 
laws ; but the only sensible observation to be found in the whole 
volume, in so far as it bears on the questions raised by the work 
in question, is that dissipation, dancing, and unhealthy excitement 
are as dangerous to female health as over-study, and are even more 
common causes of mischief. 
| We have not ventured to form an opinion of our own on the 
merits of the “‘ Economical Housekeeper” *, but ladies to whose 
consideration we have referred it say that it deserves its name, and 
is capable of being useful, even in England, especially to house~ 
| keepers living in the country. 

Alide: an Episode of Goethe's Life} is avowedly a mixture of 
real matter taken from the love adventures of the great author's 
youth, with purely fictitious stuff about a girl who never existed 
save in the imagination of the storyteller. How far such treat- 
ment of real personages is permissible we forbear to inquire till we 
learn that it is likely to find tastes perverted enough to enjoy it, 
and a popularity suflicient to render it a serious nuisance. 

Satan: a Libretto} discusses in verse the problem which has 
puzzled the simplest and the wisest of men since men began to 
study the philosophy of human existence, and which is as far from 
solution now as it was at the beginning; and we do not know that 
the hero of the piece, by pronouncing himself “ the picture mortal 
eyes behold shadowing the dread results of broken laws,” con- 
tributes so much to enlighten the reader on metephysieal issues 
as to turn the machinery of the piece into a palpable absurdity. 


* The American Economical Househeeper and Family Receipt Book; com- 
prising Simple and Practical Instructions in Cookery, Carving, and House- 
keeping, adapted to every family. By the late Mrs. E, A. Rowland, of 
Worcester, Tan. New Edition. Boston: Locke & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1873. 

+ Alide: an Episode of Goethe’s Life. By Emma Lazarus, Author of 
, “ Admetus, and other Poems,” &c, Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

t Satan: a Libretto. By Christopher Pearse Crunch. Boston : Roberts 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
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